Alignment of Rolls 
and Bearings 
~Undisturbed 
NO CRIMPED WIRE 


(Bulletin No. 9 gives the facts, Write for it} A 
Beloit, Wis., U.S.A. . 


Mill and Container Plant Machinery. 
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Couch Roll Slides Back To Provide Slack 
When Making Wire Changes 


When wire changes are made on the Keystone Fourdrinier, the Couch Roll slides back to provide 
slack, and the Breast Roll is stationary. The Table Roll and Suction Box Sections are removed 
independently, as two separate units and rolled out on the rails. Since the Breast Roll is not 
moved vertically the removal of the Table Roll Section does not affect the Apron, therefore no 
adjustments of the inlet are disturbed. Furthermore, the machine rolls back into precisely the 


same position that it was before the wire was changed and production can be started without 
making any adjustments. 


These are only a few of the exclusive features obtainable in the Keystone Fourdrinier. Write 
us for complete information, list of users and also ask us to explain the advantages of removing 
in two sections and how the wire can be pitched without affecting inlet adjustments—no obli- 


gation, When in need of a Fourdrinier to make News, Kraft, Book, Tissue or Specialties, let 
us bid on your requirements. 
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“Save the Forest” Week in Canada 
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Collar City Paper Co. To Build 
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A thoroughly efficient machine capable of slit- 
ting wide materials into a number of narrower 
widths or many narrow strips, is a valuable addi- 
tion to modern factory equipment where rolls of 
paper or board of any kind are required in the 
manufacture of the articles there produced, or S, W. Dugning Retires 
where material in roll form is produced for sale Hawley Pulp & Paper Co. Prospers 
to others who utilize it. #1 Hudson River Board Sells Bond 
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Satin White 
May we tell you how CAMACHINES have 3 Prevention of Corrosion for Sodium Suiphate 
kept pace with the needs of the paper industry, nS Digesters 


. p ‘ : Members of Second Class in Sulphite Pulping 
and how the right slitter and roll winder will save 4 at Forest Products Laboratory 
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MCNAMEE SUPERFINE PULVERIZED CLAY 


In Fifty Pound Paper Packages 
Convenient to Handle in the Beater Room 
Prompt Shipments in Carload Lots 
Now Used in High Grades of Book, Bond and Writing 


me 2 VANDERBILT CO. 


50 East 42nd St. 
NEW YORK 
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Gatineau Mill of I. P. Co. to Start This Month 


First Machine Placed in Trial Operation March 17th—Plant When Completed Will Have 
Four Fourdriniers Trimming 256 Inches and Will Be the Longest Single Producer of 
News Print in the World—Plant is Located at West Templeton, Quebec, on the 

Ottawa River Near the Mouth of the Gatineau River 


The first paper machine of the Gatineau mill of the Canadian 
International Paper Company was put in trial operation March 
17 and is expected to be making paper some time this month. This 
machine is one of four which will make up the-first unit of the 
entire mill, now under construction. Each of these four ma- 
chines is designed to produce a trimmed sheet of news print 256 
inches wide and will have a speed range of from 600 to 1,000 feet 
per minute. Thus, there will be a total production of paper of al- 
most a mile a minute. The machines will have a capacity of 
more than 450 tons of paper per day, and will be the largest 
single paper producers in the world. 

Plans Announced Early in 1926 

Announcement of plans for the new Gatineau mill was first 
made by the Canadian International Paper Company early in 
1926. The capacity of the Three Rivers plant of this company 
was doubled during that year. serene. 

Power for operating the new Gatineau mill will be supplied 
by the Gatineau River power development, construction of which 
is now in progress. This project involves the impounding of 94,- 
000,000,000 cubic feet of water, and three power plants which will 
develop approximately 400,000 electric horsepower are comprised 
in the work. The development is being carried on by the Gatineau 
Power Company, subsidiary of the International Paper Company. 

Five Miles Below Ottawa 

The Gatineau paper mill is being constructed at West Templeton, 
Quebec, on the Ottawa River near the mouth of the Gatineau. 
Power is received over transmission lines from the Farmer’s Falls 
and Chelsea generating stations. As in the case of the Three 
Rivers plant, the paper machines are to be operated by the General 
Electric synchronous tie-in type of drive manufactured and ni- 
stalled by the Canadian General Electric Company. Direct current 
for the sectionalized drives and steam for drying the paper will be 
supplied by four turbine-generator sets, each unit consisting of a 
750/900-kilowatt, 720-r.p.m. 250/300-volt, shunt-wound generator 
driven by a 3600-r.pm., non-condensing turbine. 


Auxiliary Power for Drives 
Auxiliary power for the drives is furnished by two motor- 
generator sets, each having an output of 900 kilowatts. There 
are also installed 12 synchronous motor-driven grinders, having 
a rating of 2600 horsepower each. Approximately 300 induction 
motors with an aggregate rating of approximately 18,000 horse- 


’ 


power are installed in the mill for miscellaneous drives, such as 
barkers, conveyors, pumps, fans, etc. Among the synchronous 
motors installed are four rated 450. horsepower each, and four 
rated 125 horsepower each, for driving. Nash-Hytor vacuum pumps, 
and ten rated 75 horsepower each for driving Bird screens. 
Twelve load regulator equipments are to control_the continuous 
wood grinders. Practically all of the electrical equipment is of 
General Electric design and Canadian General Electric manufac- 
ture. 


Whalens Ask Annulment of Foreclosure 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT ] 

Vancouver, B. C., April 15, 1927—Proceedings have been insti- 
tuted by James Whalen, George Whalen and Verna Dangerfield 
for the annulment of the $4,000,000 judicial mortgage fore- 
closure sale on October 25, 1925, of the assets of the Whalen 
Pulp and Paper Company, including the pulp mills at Port Alice, 
Wood Fibre and Swanson Bay. 

The property was bought by the British Columbia Pulp and 
Paper Company from the company’s receiver at public auction. 
The British Columbia Pulp and Paper Company is composed of 
the first mortgage bondholders on the property. When the sale 
was made, besides the claims of the first mortgage bondholders, 
there were also claims of $4,000,000 of the second mortgage 
debenture holders, $8,000,000 shares of outstanding, as well as 
local creditors asking $800,000. 

The Montreal Trust Company, the Royal Securities Corpora- 
tion, Ltd., the British Columbia Pulp and Paper Company, and 
I. W. Killan, president of the Royal Securities Corporation, are 
cited as defendants, 


Good Progress on New Cuban Mill 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT ]} 

Havana, Cuba, April 12, 1927—The Compania Papelera 
Nacional S. A. located a short distance from Havana, is making 
good progress, it is reported, on the construction of its new plant. 

It is equipped with a 100 inch trim machine which will manu- 
facture bond, book and all light weight papers. This is a four- 
drinier machine. The 68 inch trim machine is a 6 cylinder board 
machine that will manufacture container, chip and test boards. 
The mill is also equipped with a Shartle Breaker Beater. 
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[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

PuHILaperpuHia, Pa., April 18, 1927.—A typical holiday week 
marked the mid April days, with demand for paper falling off as 
the attention of customers was diverted to the many events co- 
incident to Eastertide. While the trade lingers along, there is 
every evidence that the paper situation is firm. Although the fine 
paper market is not satisfactory in so far as the uncertainty of the 
dealers over the 1,000 sheet count is concerned, the coarse paper 
business is most encouraging. With a possibility of curtailed pro- 
duction and absence of job lots, there are no indications that 
disturbances of any momentum will be experienced this summer 


during the customary quieter vacation months’ when price cut- 
ting is most keenly felt. 


Fine Paper Business Lags 

While a single house in the fine paper group reported flourish- 
ing business in the past week, the remainder of the trade were 
experiencing a customary holiday market, with demand for papers 
confined to the moment’s needs, and in very small quantities. The 
dealer reporting a thriving business over the past week states that 
his most active product was book paper, now being sought in 
larger volume than for the past month or more. While the 
volume of book paper moving from this particular warehouse 
bulted latger, orders wére confined to small shipments for immedi- 
ate cénsumption, but were purchased in frequent small lots. Other 
linés of" firie papers’ ‘were less active and of a seasonal type of 
buying, such! as demands ‘for the stationery trades and _ social 


: TSF 8 - ° 
stocks, for the coming’ "Puhe weddings, and college and school 
commencement seasons. : 


Coarse Paper Outlook Encouraging 
In the coarse paper market dealers are encouraged to look for- 
ward to a steady market throughout the coming summer months 
by the reports of mill men now making the rounds for the South- 
ern kraft mills. Those mill representatives who have within the 
week called on the local trade state that the southern mills are 


now well cleaned up of stock on hand and with production un- ° 


der control of supply and demand, there are no hold overs that 
will necessitate price cutting to clean house in the coming sum- 
mer months. Warehouses are reported as practically empty of 
krafts, and manufacturing for stocking ahead is nil. Prices on 
kraft from the south are holding at the values to which they were 
advanced last December. 

Most of the kraft consumed in the local trade is brought from 
the South by water, and the dealers can sell the products from 
the Gulf States, including transportation, as readily as they can 
the northern made grades, with profits that permit of handling 
them to their greater advantage, so it is stated. Some competi- 
tion has sprung up between the southern and northern mills with- 
in recent days. Two or three northern manufacturers of kraft 
have been offering their products to the Philadelphia trade with 
attractively outlined prospects for the coming spring requirements. 
Shipments from the north are so adjusted that they meet the 
southern offers where orders are secured, and it is expected that 
the competition will be keener now that the southern mills have 
their production on a parity with consumption. The dealers in 
the coarse grade division of the Quaker City trade feature the 
southern made krafts to the extent of 75 per cent of their business 
in this line, according to reports. 


Coal Situation No Menace 


The coal situation in the anthracite fields of Pennsylvania bears 


nc menacing attitude for the paper mills. Reports from the an- 
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Less Active Demand for Paper in Philadelphia 


Local Manufacturers Reported To Be Confining Production to Immediate Requirements— 
Customary Holiday Lull Experienced in Fine Paper Division—Southern Kraft in 
Strong Request Throughout Quaker City Territory—Future Prospects Bright 






thracite regions are to the effect that there is plenty of hard cog 
above ground and in sufficient quantities to hold the entire year, 
In the bituminous field in the western section of the State the 
mines are closed down and there is likelihood of higher quotations 
but paper manufacturers are receiving plenty of soft coal from 
the West Virginia mines, where labor conditions remain undjs. 
turbed, and at the lower prices of the April listing. The paper 
board manufacturers consuming larger quantities of anthracite 
for drying, continue to hold to the higher prices of chip and news 


now selling at from $40 to $45 for the former and $8 to $% 
for the latter. 


Local Dealer Offers Kraft Shipment 

One of the specialists in job lots dealing in the Quaker City 
trade offered during the week from 30 to 40 tons of kraft froma 
large nationally known corporation to his competitors as mill clean 
up from its western plant. However this is but a rare occasion 
of mill offering for this season, and has no bearing upon the kraft 
situation except that keen bidding has been made for the lot 
offered, a slight reduction from the market prices. 


Dealers Review Foreign Situation 

That foreign paper markets are not as bright as domestic is 
evidenced by reports made to Philadelphia dealers by manufac- 
turers’ representatives from across the sea. In Brazil, a principal 
port of importation for South America, the paper trade is dull, 
while Sweden and Norway, with a fair following of local distrib- 
utors, have reported a reduction in the cost of wood pulp. The 
German markets are experiencing less activity than at this time 
a year ago. Finland at this season holds to a steady market but 
with likelihood of a downward ‘grade in the immediate future. 


Local Mills Produce Cautiously 

As the mills assume a broader scope of operation in the ad- 
vancing spring, the manufacturers are cautiously confining their 
production to hand to mouth needs’ and immediate deliveries. 
Dealers are buying only for immediate requirements, so that the 
manufacturers do not feel justified in operating ,etherwise than 
for the needs of the distributors. There is a livelier pace of oper- 
ation in all the larger mills engaged in manufacturing coarse 
grades, such as fancy wrappings, grease proof and like products. 
Fine paper manufacturers are not operating on the same schedule 
as the coarse, with a 75 to 80 per cent schedule, for the season. 
Glassines are quieter 

J. P. Diehl Returns 

Following several years of absence from the Philadelphia trade, 
J. Pitman Diehl, former head of the export department of the 
Garrett-Buchanan Company, 1s again seeking a location in the 
Quaker City paper section. For the past few years Mr. Diehl 
has been engaged in business on his own account in Atlanta, Ga., 
and having disposed of his business there will again become 
identified with Philadelphia industry as mill representative. 

Elmer Renner Joins Reading Glazed Paper Co. 

Following many years association with Charles W. Williams & 
Co., Inc., Elmer R. Renner has severed his connection with that 
firm to join the Reading Glazed Paper Company, Reading, Pa., 
as traveling representative. Mr. Renner has been the local man- 
ager of the William company for more than a decade and covered 
the paper box trade. He will be succeeded in the Quaker City 
office by his former assistant, George W. Hallahan, who becomes 
manager of the local territory covering the city of Philadelphia, 
Eastern Pennsylvania, and the South, working in the future di- 
rectly from New York headquarters. While Manager Hallahan 
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If you use doctors on any roll in your 
mill, why not on every roll? 


The Vickery Doctor keeps every roll 
completely and continuously clean— 
breast rolls, wire rolls, press rolls, 
smoothing rolls, dryers, Yankee or M.G. 
dryers, calender and _ super-calender 
rolls, sizing, coating and cooling rolls. 


leir 


If you believe that you can make better 
paper at lower cost if all your rolls are 
always clean, you need Vickery Doctors. 
May we send layouts and estimates? 


BIRD MACHINE COMPANY 


South Walpole, Massachusetts 


MACHINERY “The 
Vickery 


Doctor . 
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will work directly from New York, the Philadelphia offices in the 
Bourse will remain intact, and a partial stocking for immediate 
needs of the box makers maintained. The larger shipments will 
be made directly from the New York warehouses. 


Peerless Mfg. Co. Offers New Product 

An entirely new toilet paper has been offered to the Philadelphia 
trade by the Peerless Manufacturing Company, of Oakes, Pa. 
When Representative Shepard called on local dealers a few days 
ago he offered a 2,000 sheet roll of good quality for a fraction- 
ally lower cost over other grades. This 2,000 sheet roll is the 
latest grade to have been added to the products manufactured by 
the Peerless company. 


Dill and Collins Move Offices 

In order to consolidate the selling and manufacturing forces, 
the Dill and Collins Company, fine paper manufacturers, have re- 
moved the general offices of the company to the mills located at 
Richmond and Tioga street. Until the issuance of the announce- 
ment the Dill and Collins Company maintained central city offices 
at 112 N. 12th street. These offices have been abandoned, while the 
executive headquarters, sales offices and manufacturing plant, 
have been consolidated under one roof. The mills at Richmond 
and Tioga streets are known as the Delaware mills. Until the 
first of the year, Dill and Collins Company operated two mills in 
this city, one in the Manayunk section, known as the Flat Rock 
mills and the Delaware mills. In these mills have been manu- 
factured the famous Diamond D papers, which for many years 
were among the nationally distributed products of the firm. In 
announcing the consolidation of the mills and offices, the firm 


states that greater efficiency will be obtained by the merger of the 
two departments. 


Harvey Garrett Joins Arabol Co. 

After many years identification with the. Pennsylvania paper 
manufacturing industry, Harvey Garrett, recently owner of the 
Edwin T. Garrett Paper Mills, at Lansdowne, Pa. is now asso- 
ciated with the Arabol Manufacturing Company, producers of 
glues, sizings and other paper making products. He will travel 
through the paper trade of the nation representing the firm. 


Elmer E. Garrett Engages in Paper Engineering 

Another member of the famous Pennsylvania paper making 
family of Garret, which for more than a hundred years has been 
engaged in the manufacture of paper of various kinds in this 
section of the State, who has left for other fields is Elmer E. 
Garrett, former head of the Garrett Corporation, owners of the 
Forest Mills, Newton Square, Pa. Mr. Garrett has removed with 
his family to Brooklyn where he will engage in paper mill engineer- 
ing, working among the paper plants of the country. 


Wholesale Paper Merchants Form Credit Bureau 

A Credit Bureau for the membership of the Wholesale Paper 
Merchants Association of Philadelphia has been organized by that 
organization, and is now functioning under the supervision of the 
Secretary, E. L. Richards, with offices 511 Drexel Bulding. At 
the meeting of the association held last Friday at the Poor Richard 
Club, it was announced by President Frederic S. Balch that the 
new Credit Bureau was ready for the reference of members re- 
garding customers. The membership committee reported the addi- 
tion of another firm to the group of wholesale dealers compris- 
ing the membership, with the enrollment of Frederick Brown, 
representing the Library Paper Company, whose offices are located 
in the Drexel Building. 

The membership committee announced a special drive to be in- 
stituted this spring for the increaase in the list of members affil- 
iated with the wholesale paper distribution in the Quaker City. The 
Philadelphia organization is the only one in the industry devoted 
exclusively to the enrollment of merchants who specialize in whole- 
sale mill shipments. There now are twelve firms represented in 
the organization, and it is expected that the present enrollment 
will be increased to 25 before the year is ended. The whole- 
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sale Paper Merchants Association of Philadelphia was orga, 
ized about a year ago for the purpose of bringing together 
wholesale dealers who are not eligible for membership in the 
Philadelphia Paper Trade Association. They are paper deaky 
who sell in large tonnage lots from the mills, and in few cag, 
from local warehouse. Ehe western of thepsrw ejlsc-ETAOINy 
Frederick S. Balch, of the Schuylkill Paper Company. 


Advance Sales of Swedish Pulp 


Wasuincton, D. C., April 19, 1927.—The past three years hay. 
been characterized by increasingly early advance sales of Swedish 
chemical wood pulp, according to a report from the Americap 
Consul at Stockholm. While sales of the 1925 production began 
approximately in August of the previous year and the bulk oj 
the output was definitely disposed of by the middle of 1925, sale 
of the 1926 production began somewhat earlier and practically 
the entire production had been sold out by the end of April, and 
in addition about 25 per cent of the 1927 output of sulphite pulp 
and about 33 per cent of the sulphate pulp had been contracted 
for. Sales slowed down considerably during the succeeding 
months, owing to the depression in the English paper industry, 
and by the end of the year advance sales had not reached more 
than 50 to 60 per cent of the 1927 production. On the other hand, 
quite a number of contracts for 1928 delivery were reported and 
sales for 1929 also occurred. 

The mild weather prevailing this winter has been favorable 
to shipping and hence exports of wood pulp continued large in 
December. During the calendar year just elapsed 1,303,402 metric 
tons (dry weight) of wood pulp were exported as against 1, 
190,196 tons in 1925. Exports by countries for 1926 are not yet 
available, but unofficial statistics for the first 11 months show that 
the United States led, followed by Great Britain, France, and 
Norway. 

Since the turn of the year the wood pulp market is reported 


to have been very quiet,with prices slightly lower than at the 
beginning of 1926. 





I. P. Mill at Glen Park Burns 

AcBany, N. Y., April 18, 1927.—The mill of the International 
Paper Company, at Glen Park, on the Black River, near Water- 
town, was destroyed by fire Wednesday morning with a loss 
estimated at nearly $250,000, this making the second mill in 
the Glen Park group to be destroyed by fire in recent months. 
All efforts to ascertain the origin of Wednesday's blaze were 
unsuccessful and how the fire started is still a mystery as the 
mill had been idle. The loss is only partly covered by insurance. 
A small machine shop adjoining the main building was the only 
part of the plant saved from the flames. 

The International Paper Company has not been using the 
destroyed plant for the past year. One of the large paper 
machines which was included in the equipment of the mill was 
dismantled early in the year and shipped to an I. P. Mill in 
Canada where it is now in operation. 

The plant known as the C. R. Mill which was an important 
unit of the Glen Park group of mills was also destroyed by 
fire on December 30 last year. This blaze like the one Wednes- 
day was discovered in the early morning hours. The construc- 
tion of the mills made it impossible to save either, although 
firemen from Watertown and other places in the vicinity were 
called on for aid. 


ce eee PRPEERSSEBS. 


Byron Weston Co. To Install Fourdrinier 
Daton, Mass., April 18, 1927-——The Byron Weston Company 
has awarded the contract for building an addition to the Centen- 
nial mill, 64 by 160 feet, of brick, one story high, to the Aberthaw 
Construction Company, of Boston. Work will begin immediately. 
The new addition is for a new Fourdrinier that will be installed 
as soon as the building is ready. 
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April 21, 1927 


CLEAN AND UNIFORM 
BOARD STOCK 


Cleanliness and uniformity are im- 
portant requirements of particular 
paperboard manufacturers today, and 
the Valley Continuous Beater permits 
constant supervision of the raw stock 
at one source, making sure it is of 
the proper consistency; also, the elimi- 
nation of foreign materials by gravity 
flow of the stock through small per- 
forations (no forcing) means that 
metal, sticks, rubber, etc., will not get 
into the finished product to cause large 
losses to the printer, the box maker 
and other buyers who run the product 
through different processes. 
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Quantity Production Assured 


with 
Valley Continuous Beaters 


Today, in the paperboard industry, there exists a 
relentless demand for volume preparation of half stuff. 
Valley Continuous Beaters are designed to prepare con- 
tinuously half stuff of the proper consistency, in as large 
quantities as desired. This equipment has been given 
thorough tests in several of the largest paperboard plants 
in the country, and has proven without a doubt, its 
merits as a much needed production unit to mills, in- 
terested in producing a superior product at a lower op- 
erating cost. 

A self-cleaning revolving extractor handles excep- 
tionally large quantities of stock, ranging from 50 tons 
to 200 tons per day. By concentrating on one beater, 
in place of furnishing 8 or 10 ordinary beaters, worth 
while savings in labor, power, and equipment replace- 
ments are effected. Write today and have us give you 
detailed information about Valley Continuous Beaters. 


VALLEY IRON WorkKS Co. 


APPLETON, WISCONSIN 


New York Office: 350 Madison Avenue 
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[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 


Appleton, Wis.,. April 16, 1927——-Announcement of a bond 
issue of $13,000)000 to finance the Spruce Falls Power and Paper 
Company, Ltd., of Ontario, Canada, is announced by the Kimberly- 
Clark Company, Neenah, Wis. Rapid expansion of this Canadian 
news print venture is contemplated as soon as the financing can 
be completed. 

The bond issue, is part of an authorized amount of $25,000,000, 
and the securities are first mortgage. These are first mortgage 
serial gold bonds at 5% per cent maturing serially at ihe rate of 
$500,000 semi-annually between October 1, 1930, and April 1, 1943, 
inclusive. The total amount authorized is $25,000,000, but the 
company is confining itself to the $13,000,000 quota at this time. 

Spruce Falls Power and Paper Company, Ltd., is owned jointly 
by the Kimberly-Clark Company and the New York Times Com- 
pany. Present properties include a sulphite mill of 115 ton daily 
capacity and hydroelectric plant of 2,500 hp. as well as timber and 
water rights. The present appraisal is $22,000,000, and the value 
of the properties when completed will be $37,100,000. 

Extensions and improvements now nearing completion consist 
of a fifty mile standard gauge railroad, fifty miles of power 
transmission lines, and plant facilities to increase tne sulphite mill 
capacity to 230 tons daily. The company also has in course of 
construction further extensions which will give the mill a daily 
rated capacity of 550 tons of news print, with a ground wood 
pulp mill of a daily capacity of 440 tons. All of the pulp will be 
consumed by the mill. 

An interesting feature of-the announcement is the fact that the 
Kimberly-Clark Company, one of the oldest in the United States, 
has no funded debt and its gross income for 1926 was in excess 
of $19,000,000. From a capital investment of $30,000 in 1872, the 
net value of its property became in 1926 in excess of $25,000,000. 

The total amount of bonds outstanding on this issue is $15,- 
000,000, but only $13,000,000 was offered the public because the 
Kimberly-Clark Company and the New York Times Company 
purchased the other $2,000,000. The Spruce corporation also has 
‘outstanding in first preferred stock a total of $6,500,000, second 
preferred of $5,000,100, and common stock of 200,000 shares with 
no par value. 

Under long term leases granted by the Province of Ontario, 
the company has the pulp wood rights on 4,700 square miles of 
timber limits, estimated to contain not less than 10,500,000 cords, 
a supply sufficient to meet the maximum capacity requirements 
for 35 to 40 years. About 50 per cent of the news print produced 
by the mill. will be used by the New York Times Company. 

Officers of the company are: F. J. Sensenbrenner, president; 
J. H. Black, vice president and general manager; J. C. Kimberly, 
treasurer; Ernst Mahler, secretary. 


Moloch Plant Damaged by Fire 


Two fires which inflicted considerable damage occurred during 
the last week. At the plant of the Moloch Machine and Foundry 
Company, Kaukauna, Wis., makers of paper mill equipment, the 
pattern shop was. destroyed completely and the foundry damaged 
extensively by a night blaze. The loss is approximately $50,000, 
of which about 75 per cent is covered by insurance, according to 
R. M. Kanik, president and general manager. A temporary roof 
has been erected so that the foundry can continue operating. 
Another unit of the plant housing the machine shops was saved 
from damage. 

The second fire was in the plant of the Menasha Paper Roll 
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Expansion of Spruce Falls Plant Contemplated 


Kimberly-Clark €o., of Neenah, Wis., Announces Bond Issue to Finance Canadian News Prin 
Venture, in Which “New York Times” Is Interested—Many Important Extensions and 
Improvements Nearing Completion—Vast Timber Limits Held 













Plug Company, Menasha, Wis. The blaze started in a dry kily 
and not only consumed the frame building but also a huge quap. 
tity of finished hardwood plugs. The loss probably will! run to, 
thousand dollars. Precautions against an occurrence of this king 
were being taken through the construction of concrete Storage 
bins, according to Kenneth F. Lawson, proprietor, but these wer 
not to be ready for another two weeks. 
New Wire Cloth Concern Chartered 

Several persons formerly connected with the wire industry x 
Appleton, Wis., have incorporated the American Wire Cloth Com. 
pany at Kalamazoo, Mich. They are Frank F. Schmiege, George 
Shinners and Lydia A. Shinners. The plant is located in one of 
the buildings of the Hills-Curtis Company. Mr. Schmiege js 
president, Mr. Shinners is secretary and treasurer, and Mrs. Shin. 
ners, vice president. Two or three looms will be put into opera- 
tion for the manufacture of fourdrinier wires. Mr. Schmiege js 
a man of 25 years’ experience, and Mr. Shinners, 22 years. Both 
formerly were employed at the Appleton Wire Works, Appleton, 
Wis. 

Thunder Bay Plant tc Begin Operation 

Operations will soon be started by the Thunder Bay Paper 
Company, Port Arthur, Canada, a subsidiary of the Consolidated 
Water Power and Paper Company, Wisconsin Rapids, Wis., ac- 
cording to word received at the latter mill. The first paper ma- 
chine is all in place and is being equipped with felts and wires, as 
well as being given steam and power connections. Equipment of 
the boiler room, wood room, the sulphite mill and other depart- 
ments also is practically all in place and ready for the first pro- 
duction, Delays have been experienced but the construction work 
now is moving swiftly. 

New Safety Contest 

Mills of the Kimberly-Clark Company at Neenah and Appleton, 
Wis., began a safety contest April 4 and will conduct it for three 
months until July 4. Contestants are the world prize winning 
Neenah mill, and the Atlas and Badger-Globe mills. Either a 
cup or a pennant will be awarded the mill having the highest 
number of points. 

Bowling Contests Decided ' 

In the windup of a season’s bowling tournament among em- 
ployees of the Interlake Pulp and Paper Company, Appleton, Wis. 
the office team took first place, winning 31 out of.45 games. The 
machine men were the runners up. McKeefry and Schmidt tied 
for high score of the season, rolling 226 in their best game. 

Another bowling tournament conducted between the Wisconsin 
Rapids, Biron and Stevens Point mills of the Consolidated Water 
Power and Paper Company was won by the Biron team. This 
group won 34 out of 39 games. 

George W. Mead’s Fine Record 

George W. Mead, president of the .Consolidated Water Power 
and Paper Company, Wisconsin Rapids, Wis., has, as mayor of 
his home city, pulled the municipality out of debt by applying the 
same able business methods which are used in his mills. For the 
first time in many years, Wisconsin Rapids will not be obliged 
to borrow money for operation, and credit is given Mr. Mead for 
accomplishing this. 

Transmitting Sulphite Pulp 

Successful transmission of sulphite pulp through a pipe line 
four miles long is now definitely one of the achievements of the 
Consolidated Water Power and Paper Company. The pulp is 
conveyed from Wisconsin Rapids, Wis., to the mill at Biron, Wis., 
(Continued on page 30) 
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catt 


If the stock approaching the roll in your beaters does not 
“drawn down” you are not getting the highest efficiency out 
of the power applied as the stock is “piling up” on the roll 
faster than it can be carried away. This causes churning action 


and waste of power. 


Good Draft has always been an outstanding characteristic of 
the operation of Dilts Beaters. 


Unretouched photograph of a 
2000 pound Dilts New Type 
Beater charged with 3853 
pounds of sulphite stock—9.57 
per cent dry—circulating 17.4 
feet per minute. Bottom in- 
clined 12 inches. 


38 inches of draft. 


MACHINE WORKS, Inc. FULTON, N.Y. 


EXPORT OFFICE ~15 PARK ROW~ NEW YORK CITY 
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Boston Paper Market Becomes Spotty and Softer 


Although Some Price Concessions Have Been Reported, the Prevailing Demand Rules Norm 
and Fairly Steady—Box Board Movement Continues at Even Pace—Due to Light Re. 
quest for Old Papers Quotation are Weaker on Many of the Various Grades 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

Boston, Mass., April 18, 1927—-Some paper interests find the 
market somewhat softer, and also spotty, but generally the demand 
is fairly steady and normal. Although a few concessions are 
made, there are few quotable changes in prices. One instance is 
noted, however, in which the maximum price has been marked 
up rather than down. This change is in all rag bond now up to 
65 cents, compared with a previous high of 55 cents. All other 
bonds, as well as ledgers and writings, are unchanged. No. 1 
kraft continues at 534 to 6% cents, with No. 2 at 5 to 5% cents. 
Movement in box boards continues at a fairly even pace with 
straw board, rolls .009, at $57.50, delivered New England points, 
chip board at $45, and binder boards at $70 to $75. 


Waste Paper Market 

In old papers, the demand is less than usual for this time of 
the year. Dealers say that the mills are heavily stocked with 
supplies and consequently do not need to buy in large volume 
now. As a result a number of the grades have declined. Con- 
sumers can now purchase white blank news at $1.40 to $1.50 per 
hundred pounds, a drop of 10 cents. The mills are not receiving 
orders in as great a volume as they were. No. 1 soft white 
shavings are obtainable at 2% to 3 cents, compared with a former 
price of 3 to 334 cents. No. 1 old manila is quotable at $1.40 to 
$1.60 per 100 pounds, compared with a previous quotation of $1.50 
to $1.75; print manila at 70 to 80 cents, compared with 85 to 95 
cents; old kraft at $1.65 to $1.80, compared with $1.85 to $1.95. 
Other grades continue fairly steady at the same levels. In spite 
of the easier tendency, paper stock dealers are looking forward 
to improved business. The report that some paper stock houses 
in other parts of the country are going out of business means less 
competition. 

A house dealing in bagging and new and old domestic rags, in 
a slackness of business in regular lines is handling specialties. 
This firm is exporting quantities of sisal to Italy for use in 
making tooth-brushes for the Italian army. This commodity is 
quotable at 2 cents, ex dock. Prices of gunny bagging and rope 
are maintained at the same levels. Mixed strings, however, are 
quotable at $1 to $1.10, compared with a previous price of $1.15 
to $1.30. 

New Domestic Rag Situation 

In the new domestic rags, white shirt cuttings No. 1 are re- 
ported % cent higher and are now quotable at 11% to 12 cents, 
because of a greater demand. This grade is apparently a bright 
spot in the rag market. 

Consumers. of roofing stock generally are reported to be with- 
drawing from the market because of lack of demand for their 
product. The smaller amount of building operations brought 
about this condition which has prevailed for a few weeks. Some 
feel that prices may be still lower, although the recent levels of 
1.60 to 1.65 to which No. 1 roofing stock declined still holds, with 
the other grades in proportion. 


News of the Paper Trade 


The firm of Stone & Andrew, Inc., has been appointed New 
England distributor of the Mokena papers made by the Jessup and 
Moore Paper Company, Philadelphia, Pa. A complete stock of 
all items is carried in their Boston warehouse. The line consists 
of Mokena Plate and Mokena Deckle Edge, laid and wove. 

The District of Columbia Paper Company, Washington, is to 
hold a conference in Boston from April 28 to 30, inclusive, for all 


salesmen who sell their lines. The meeting will probably be held 
at the Hotel Statler. 

The American Writing Paper Company of Holyoke, Mass, js 
to give a smoker May 13 at the Hotel Statler for all the salesme, 
who handle their lines. 

Wallace Graves, formerly with the Chemical Paper Mannfy. 
turing Company, Holyoke, Mass., is now with the Chas. A, Esty 
Paper Co., as of April 15. 


TO EXPAND SPRUCE FALLS PLANT 
(Continued from page 28) 


and eliminates the handling from wet machines te railroad cars, 
and subsequent storage until used. Slush tanks at Wisconsig 
Rapids and Biron are linked by the underground conduit. 

The chief problem was not the development of pressure to move 
the liquid through the four mile stretch of pipe, but to keep 
organic growth and fungi from accumulating in the pipe and 
causing discoloration of the pulp and contamination of the fiber. 

It is through an invention made by T. R. Hayton, of the Hayton 
Pump and Blower Works, Appleton, Wis., that this problem was 
eliminated. He devised what has been given the name of the 
“Go-Devil.” It is a mechanical rotating device consisting of a 
heavy cast bronze cylinder, equipped with a series of hardened 
steel scrapers or blades. These are shaped in conformity with 
the pipe’s interior and pitched like a ship’s impellor. 

Pressure which forces the pulp through the pipes causes the 
device to rotate after it is inserted in the pipe, and it travels the 
entire four miles slowly, even going around curves, cleaning the 
walls of the pipe as it goes by means of the blades. 

Kimberly-Clark Athletic Activities 

The K. C. Athletics, basketball team of the Kimberly-Clark 
Company’s mill at Kimberly, Wis., won second place in the State 
Basketball league this season by winning 12 out of 16 games. 
The team also entered the National A. A. U. Tournament at 
Kansas City, Mo., but was eliminated by a college team from 
Marysville, Mo. 


Mazer Paper Mills, Inc., Expand 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 
LANSDOWNE, Pa., April 19, 1927.—The Mazer Paper Mills, Inc., 
formerly operating under the name of the Wallabout Paper Spe- 
cialties Corp., is making rapid progress in the installation of a 


new tissue machine. This machine has been built for the Mazer 
Paper Mills Inc., by the Moore & White Company, of Philadel- 
phia and is a high speed Jatest type; with an 81-inch trim. 

The erection engineers expect to complete their work on or be- 
fore May 1, and with this new machine running in addition to 
the other Moore & White 79-inch trim, the daily production of 
this mill will be twelve to fifteen tons of tissue. The convert- 
ing plant at the mill is running efficiently and its daily produc- 
tion will be between six and seven hundred cases per day, of 
toilet paper roll and interfolded towels. 

In line with its policy of expansion, other extensive improve- 
ments and a thorough over-hauling of the mill have just been 
completed by this concern, and it is conservatively estimated that 
at least $75,000 is being expended in making these changes and 
additions. 

The personnel of the mill, converting room, office and sales 
force have all been strengthened by the addition of many ex- 
perienced men. 
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In a dark pit under the 
boiler house this Jeffrey 
Single Roll Crusher is do- 
ing a hard job and asking 
no help. 

It is receiving lump coal 
from a Jeffrey Plate Feeder 
and reducing it in a single 
operation to stoker size. 
The crushed coal is de- 
livered to the Jeffrey Steel 
Apron Conveyor. 


Jeffrey Reliance Chains 
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Unheeded but Hard at Work 


drive both the plate feeder 
and the steel apron con- 
veyor from sprockets on 
the roll shaft. 


The Jeffrey Single Roll 
Crusher has long teeth 
to grip the coal and pull it 
against the breaker plate 
where short teeth crush it. 
The breaker plate can be 
adjusted to give several 
degrees of fineness to the 
coal. 


Jeffrey Reliance 
Chain for drives, eleva- 
tors and conveyors mov- 


The Jeffrey Manufacturing Company 
931-99 North Fourth St., Columbus, Ohio 
ing pulp mill materials. New York Rochester, N.Y. Pittsburgh Boston Cleveland 


Buffalo Philadelphia Scranton, Pa. Cincinnati Detroit 


Chicago ilwaukee Denver Los Angeles Charlotte, N.C 
Charleston, W. Va. St. Louis Salt Lake City 


Birmingham Montreal 


Jeffrey Products 


YEARS OF SERVICE TO INDUSTRY ~ | #ergee" 


Portable Loaders : 
Coal and Ashes Handling 


Equipment 
Skip Hoists 
Chains and Attachments 
Sprocket Wheels—Gears 
Crushers—Pulverizers 
Sand and Gravel Han- 
dling, Washing and 
Screening Equipment 
Locomotives 
Coal Mine Equipment 


MATERIAL HANDLING EQUIPMENT ES" 
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Stable Conditions in Chicago Paper Market § 


Excellent Request Experienced for Higher Grades of Fine Paper, Particularly Bonds, Ledgers, 
and Writings—Demand for Wrapping Paper Quietens Down Somewhat—News Print 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

Cuicaco, Ill., April 18, 1927—Splendid conditions in certain 
lines, and slight depressions in others, still characterize the Chicago 
paper market. No absolute classification can be given the entire 
field due tc this fact but it is worthy of note that in each line a 
stable condition prevails. 

The higher grades of fine paper are reported as very good, 
especially in high grade bonds, ledger and writing papers. Tissues 
are fair, while the kraft market continues strong. On the con- 
trary, cheaper grades of fine papers are not so strong and, ac- 
cording to reports, prices seem to be rather weak in a few of 
these grades, 

News print continues to maintain a stable condition and, from 
all reports, will be in excellent shape for some time to come. 
Spot buying in this line has almost died out. Board continues 
to be strong. 

Cover papers are constantly improving and maintaining a con- 
sequent stability of prices. Book paper is not so fortunate and 
the declining market is not conducive to any quantity of sales. 
As a result there is little buying. Wrapping paper sales are quiet, 
although there is no feeling of uneasiness because of this fact. 
There is little demand for this product at this time and jobbers 
feel sure thaf the quiet period is only temporary. 

Butler Headquarters Improved 

The sixth floor of the J. W. Butler Paper Company building, 
located at 223 West Monroe street, has been the scene of much 
construction work this spring. A laboratory, press room, library, 
lecture room and reception room have been added to the long 
list of Butler facilities and the Butler Paper Corporation together 
with the J. W. Butler Paper Company has now ample space td 
take care of testing, experimenting and research work. 

Each of the five rooms is about 20 x 25 feet in dimensions 
and, though the press and laboratory rooms are the only ones 
completely equipped. at this time, it is expected that the com- 
pletion of the other rooms will come in the very near future. 

The laboratory will take care of the physical testing, fibre 
analysis and experimenting for the Butler Corporation. Com- 
plete equipment for this work has been installed and experi- 
mental work is being done under the supervision of N. A. Allt- 
mann, technical expert and head of this department. 

The press room, equipped with a Number 4 Miehle press, for- 
merly located on Milwaukee avenue, is large enough to take 
care of all the test printing and service work of the company. 
No commercial work will be done and a part of the work done 
will be as a service to customers. 

A large lecture hall, equipped with blackboard facilities, will 
be available for sales meetings and educational lectures and for 
other work within the organization. The library, although as yet 
unfilled, will contain volumes of interest in every line of the 
paper industry. 

F. M. Bailey Promoted 


F. M. Bailey, representative of the Whiting Paper Company, 
at Clinton, Iowa, for a number of years, is now assistant to the 
manager in the Chicago offices at 318 West Washington street. 
Mr. Bailey will be in Chicago a part of the time, and out on 
sales territory the remainder of the time. Mr. Bailey has been 
with the Whiting Paper Company since 1894 during which time 
he has resided at Clinton. He has been secretary of the local 
branch of the United Commercial Travelers. It is expected that 


Continues in Sound Position—Paper Board Remains Steady 


he will continue to make his home at that city spending just q 
part of his time in Chicago. 


Miscellaneous Trade Notes 

C. I. McNair, Sr., and C. I. McNair, Jr., were visitors jn 
Chicago during the past week. Mr. McNair, Sr. was on his 
way home to Dansville, New York, returning from a trip to 
California. Mr. McNair was formerly vice-president and gen- 
eral manager of the Northwest Paper Company, Cloquet, Minn. 
He is now retired. Mr. McNair, Jr., is sales manager of the 
Northwest Paper Company, and came from the mills to visit 
with his father in this city. 

The James White Paper Company, widely known as the 
“Cover House” is busily at work on a new sample book, Num- 
ber 15, and expects to get it out to the trade in the fall. At 
this time the company is contemplating the addition of two new 
lines that are expected to be very popular. One line will be 
made by the Beveridge Paper Company of Indianapolis, and will 
be an embossed cover paper with several attractive features. The 
other will be from the mills of the Missisquoi Paper Company, 
of Sheldon Springs, Vermont. This line will be a plain folding 
Bristol cover paper with qualities suitable for many uses. It 
is expected that these two lines will be added in the very near 
future. 

The Middle States Wrapping Paper Association held its reg- 
ular meeting at the Union League Club, Chicago, Friday, April 
15. Following a luncheon, an afternoon meeting was held, and 
a number of interesting problems discussed, according to reports. 
Twenty-six paper men were in attendance. A number of im- 
portant committees were appointed. 

James L. Smith, advertising manager of the Chicago Paper 
Company, has recently returned from a visit in the New Eng- 
land States. 

George H. Fay, of the Mead Sales Company, was in Wiscon- 
sin last week on a business trip. 

John F. White, president of the James White Paper Com- 
pany, returned the early part of last week from a four weeks 
visit in California. Mr. White reported a splendid vacation trip. 





Shelton Paper Company Keeping Waters Pure 


SHELTON, Wash., April 15, 1927.—The recent motions upon the 
part of the Washington Board of Sanitation to prevent the con- 
tamination of the waters of Puget Sound by paper mill waste is 
being answered by the Rainier Pulp and Paper Company of this 
city. 

Application has been made by this company for a franchise to 
carry a 12-inch pipe line along the Arcadia road from the Northern 
Pacific crossing to a point near the mouth of Mill Creek for the 
purpose of discharging waste fluids from the paper plant well 
away from the upper waters of the bay. The project which 
covers nearly six miles of 12-inch wood pipe line and will cost 
not far from $75,000 as well as continued pumping outlay, is 
carried out by the paper company to insure the purity of the 
waters in this vicinity. 

While at this time such installation is not obligatory by law, 
it is thought quite probable that the act of this company will be 
followed by other pulp and paper companies who are compelled 
to discharge waste fluids into the various arms-and inlets of 
Puget Sound. 
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“Feel” vs “Know” 


Give two Jordan men the same stock, 
the same equipment, the same conditions . . . 


and you get two different products. 
That’s the fault of the “feel” process. 
It can’t be otherwise, so long as no 
two men have an identical sense of 
“feel”. 

The micrometer adjustment on the 
Type D Noble & Wood Jordan elimi- 
nates personal guess- 
work. It is an infal- 
lible guage that en- 
ables your men to 
know and to check 
beforehand the ne- 


cessary thrust to se- 


When you are ready fora 
n look into this 
micrometer adjustment. Let 
our engineers work with you 
in the selection of the proper 
type engine or other paper 
making machinery 


New Jorda 


cure a definite refinement of stock. 
It overcomes variation in the fiinshed 
product and provides a certainty of 
standards not possible by the “feel” 
process. 

The adjustment dial in easy sight of 
the hand wheel makes possible plug 
thrust regulation to 
1-100th of an inch. 
Just another impor- 
tant Noble & Wood 
contribution to easy, 
quickly improved . 
paper making. 


The NOBLE& WOOD MACHINE COMPANY 


HOOSICK FALLS, N. Y. 
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Canada to Observe “Save the Forest” Week 


Dominion as Usual Is Acting In Conjunction With the United States During the Week of April 
24 to 30—International Paper Co. To Have Tax Exemption on Its Proposed News Print 
Mill at Dalhousie, N. B.—Manitoba Paper Co. Extends Development Program 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

MonTrREAL, Que., April 19, 1927.—Canada is once more acting 
in conjunction with the United States in observing April 24 to 
30 as a “Save the Forest” Week. A proclamation to this effect 
has been issued by the Governor-General, the essential clauses 
cf which read as follow: 

“Now know ye that we, by and with the advice of our Privy 
Council for Canada have thought fit to appoint and do appoint 
the week commencing Sunday, the twenty-fourth day of April, 
and ending on Saturday, the thirtieth day of April, in this pres- 
ent year, as ‘Canadian Forest Week’ which, being also the begin- 
ning of another season of travel and recreation in the forest with 
attendant fire danger, is an appropriate time for the citizens of 
our Dominion to renew their attention for another year to the 
situation as hereinbefore set out, and to give careful heed to 
information issued by the several Forest Authorities and Agen- 
cies in Canada to the end that all may be encouraged to a sus- 
tained effort in promoting the conservation of this valuable re- 
source, and especially that 


“(1) Woodlot conservation, waste land reclamation, and 
shelterbelt planting will be more efficiently carried on. 
Woods operations will be so conducted as to provide 
the best conditions for regrowth of valuable species 
of timber. 

Proper precautions against fire in the forest will be 
demanded of all, and carelessness or neglect will in- 
volve the fixing of responsibility on the individual and 
the application of the penalties provided by law. 


“(2) 


“($) 


“Of all which our loving subjects and all others whom these 
presents may concern are hereby required to take notice and 
to govern themselves accordingly.” 

It is recalled that last year the forest fire situation in Canada 
was again a very serious one. According to figures prepared in 
the Forest Service of the Department of the Interior, there 
were 5,529 forest fires in Canada last year which burned over 
a total area of 1,824,015 acres. The total gross damage and 
loss is estimated at $7,468,343. The forests of Canada now rank 
second only to agriculture in the value of their products. They 
are the source of one-quarter of the Dominion’s export trade; 
they provide 20 per cent of the entire freight haulage on Cana- 
dian railways; they provide direct employment for over 97,000 
workers, and furnish salaries and wages to the total of over 
$100,000,000 per year. 


Navigation Opens on St. Lawrence 
Navigation has opened this week on the St. Lawrence, rather 
earlier than usual. Ocean liners can now make the port of 
Montreal, and inland vessels can ply between Montreal and the 
head of the Great Lakes. Navigation on the St. Lawrence water- 
way plays a large part in the pulp and paper trade, and the early 
opening is being hailed with satisfaction. 


International’s New Brunswick Mill 

In connection with the decision of the International Paper Com- 
pany to erect a news print mill at Dalhousie, N. B., it is stated 
that the company is to have exemption from taxation on its manu- 
facturing plant for fifteen years and thereafter to be taxed on a 
valuation of $250,000 for the next five years; and on $350,000 for 
the'remaining portion of fifty years. All buildings of the company 
not used for manufacturing purposes are taxable on ordinary 
assessment. For purposes of school assessment the valuation shall 





be $200,000 for the first five years; $300,000 for the next five 
years ; $350,000 for the following ten years and $400,000 for the 
remainder of a fifty year period. A plant is to be erected at once 
that will produce 250 tons of news print daily and it is expected 
that later it will be enlarged to an output of 500 tons a day. 

It has been rumored that the Fraser Companies would build a 
news print mil] at Campbellton, but it is now stated unofficially 
that this corporation may arrange for the International Pulp and 
Paper Company to make use of the power allocated to it. In this 
case one large mill will make use of the entire power of the 
falls available for such use. ‘ 


Developments in Manitoba 

With the awarding of further timber limits to the Manitoba 
Paper Company, the expenditure of $6,500,000 already decided on 
will be increased by $1,500,000, making a total of $8,000,000 which 
the company will use in its development program. It may be 
pointed out that approximately one-half of the provincial area of 
Manitoba is essentially forest land, and while the timber thereon 
has been logged for many years for saw-mill purposes, it only 
recently that development of the pulp industry involving the use 
of hydroelectric power has made its appearance. There is plenty 
of scope for further development, there being available on the 
various rivers of the province a total of more than 3,000,000 
continuous horsepower under conditions of ordinary minimum 
flow, and more than 5,000,000 continuous horsepower at ordinary 
six-month flow. At sites already developed there is at present a 
total turbine installation of 225,800 horsepower, with provision to 
increase these plants to an ultimate capacity of 310,000 horsepower. 





Give Park in Memory of Colin Gardner 

Dayton, Ohio, April 18, 1927—Edward, Colin and Robert 
Gardner, sons of the late Colin Gardner, paper manufacturer, 
this week presented a five-acre tract at Colonial Hill, in the 
northern section of Middletown to the city for park purposes, in 
memory of their late father. 

The young men are identified with the Gardner-Harvey paper 
mill interests, having followed in the footsteps of their father. 
They are preparing to remove to Dayton where they are erecting 
modern homes in Hills and Dales, but will continue to pursue 
their paper mill duties in Middletown. 

The tract is ideally-located for a park and will make a hand- 
some addition to the municipally-owned properties of the Paper 
City. No plans have yet been announced by the City Commission 
which received the gift in a communication from the donors. 
There are no strings attached to the gift and it is anticipated the 
tract will be transformed into a beautiful park. The only stipu- 
lation in the gift deed was that the land should be used by all 
citizens for park purposes. 


Pulp Burned at Plant of Mead Fibre Co. 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 
RicHMonp, Va., April 18, 1927.—Damage to the extent of about 


- $45,000 was caused by a fire which originated in the storage house 


of the Meade Fibre Company, of Kingsport, Tenn., last week. 
The one-story structure, which was used for the storage of wood 
pulp, was entirely destroyed, together with its entire contents of 
several hundred tons of wood pulp. Several hundred cords of 
pulp wood also was badly damaged. The Bristol, Va., fire de- 
partment was called on for help in combating the flames. 
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Annual Report Shows Progress MadebyI. P.Co, 


Just issued by the International Paper Company, the 29th an- 
nual report, for the year ending December 31, 1926, exemplifies 
the remarkable expansion and progress of this enterprising organi- 
zation. Net earnings of the International Paper Company and its 
subsidiaries, amounted to $3,275,283 in 1926, after depreciation, 
interest charges, etc., but before Federal taxes, equivalent after 
preferred dividends to $2.15 a share on the 500,000 shares of no 
par common stock outstanding. This compares with $2,550,301, or 
$1.14 a share in 1925. In the last ten years the company has put 
back $58,193,223 out of earnings for depreciation and repairs. 
Plants and properties are carried at $113,579,687, againsi $76,466,915 
at the end of 1925. 

Report of Directors 

Archibald R. Graustein, president of the International Paper 
Company, for the Board of Directors, reports as follows: 

“The price of news print on January 1, 1926, was reduced from 
$70 to $65 a ton, and remained at that price over the year. The 
company’s plants operated at a high percentage of capacity. The 
company’s total production of paper and of pulp for sale during 
the year 1926 aggregated 740,172 tons, as against 579,063 tons in 
1925 and 434,288 tons (all of paper) in 1924. 

“The increase of 1926 over 1925 is due in part to the inclusion 
of a full year’s production of the Riordon, Ticonderoga and 
Bastrop properties, which were acquired during the course of 
1925, and in part to the enlargement of the Kipawa mill and the 
doubling of the Three Rivers mill. 

Canadian International Paper Co. 

“The doubling of the Three Rivers mill was completed during 
the year. All eight machines have been operating since June, 1926, 
with a gradually increasing production which has now reached an 
average of 650 tons of news print a day. 

“The new Gatineau mill, with a designed capacity for the initial 
installation of 600 tons of news print a day is nearing completion, 
and within’a few months all four machines at this mill should be 
in operation. The building of the Gatineau mill and the enlarge- 
ment of the Three Rivers mill, involving as they do an increase 
of over 900 tons a day in the Canadian news print output of the 
company, mark the completion of the first major step in the com- 
pany’s program of expansion of its Canadian news print capacity. 

“The results of this program to date have been very satisfactory 
and the Three Rivers and Gatineau mills now form the backbone 
of the company’s news print business. It is the conviction of the 
Board that the company’s program in this respect should be con- 
tinued as from time to time market conditions warrant,—at the 
present time there is no occasion for the immediate provision of 
further news print capacity. 

Southern International Paper Co. 

“The installation of a second machine at the Bastrop mill has 
been completed and both machines are now operating. Since the 
close of 1926 the company’s southern production of kraft paper 
has been further increased by the addition of the mill at Bastrop 
formerly owned by the Louisiana Pulp and Paper Company. 

“This mill now has a capacity of 175 tons a day of kraft paper 
and board. This mill and the Bastrop mill purchased in 1925, now 
stand in the name of Southern International Paper Company, all 
of the stock of which is owned by International Paper Company. 

“Southern International Paper Company has just begun the con- 
struction of a third kraft paper mill at Camden, Arkansas, sched- 
uled to begin production shortly after the middle of next year. 
The three mills combined will have a capacity of approximately 
450 tons a day of kraft paper. The Camden mill will be the first 
pulp or paper mill in Arkansas. 

International Paper Co. Mills 

“During the year the dam across the Connecticut River at the 

Wilder mill was rebuilt, and part of the dam across the Penobscot 






River at the Webster mill was rebuilt. Work was begun upon a 
new modern steam plant for the Otis mill at Livermore Falls, 
Maine, the largest mill of the company in the United States. The 
new steam plant will burn pulverized coal and generate steam at 
400 pounds pressure. 

' “Since the close of the year work has begun upon the remodel- 
ing of the Fort Edward mill, which in recent years has been oper- 
ating at a loss. It is planned to make at this mill high grade pa- 
pers generally similar to those being made at the Niagara mill, 
which was remodeled in 1920 and has been consistently operating 
at a profit. 

Disposition of Old Mills 

“During the year the Milton mill has been sold,-as has been the 
water power at the former mill at West Enfield, destroyed by 
fire in 1922. In both cases the purchasers plan to use the property 
for hydro-electric rather than pulp or paper mill purposes. Prices 
realized were well in excess of book values. The water power at 
Bellows Falls having been disposed of, operations at that mill have 
been reduced to a minimum. 

Timber Acquisitions 

“In Louisiana and Arkansas the company acquired in 1926 and 
during the current year by direct purchase and through Southern 
International Paper Company a total of approximately 374,000 
acres of freehold lands, and has contracts of purchase in respect 
of 66,000 acres. The total, 440,000 acres, is estimated to be capable 
of supporting in perpetuity the present mills and the new Camden 
mill of Southern International Paper Company. 

“The company has acquired during the last year in two pur- 
chases approximately 615 square miles of Crown timber limits in 
the Restigouche and neighboring Nouvelle basins as an addition to 
the supply for its projected New Brunswick mill. 

Power Properties 

“Work progressed rapidly during the year on the Chelsea and 
Farmers developments on the Gatineau River. The undeveloped 
power, freehold and leasehold, upstream at Paugan was purchased 
from the Canadian Pacific Railway Company and a comprehensive 
plan formulated for the development of this site for completion 
October 1, 1928, and the linking of the three power stations into a 
single system. 

“From this system a contract was made for the sale of power 
to the Hydro-Electric Power Commission, of Ontario, a public 
authority. Gatineau Power Company was organized as a separate 
corporation to carry out this plan. All its shares are owned by 
the company. 

“To finance the plan, Gatineau Power Company issued $37,500,- 
000 thirty year five per cent first mortgage bonds and $12,500,000 
fifty-six year six per cent debentures. These bonds and deben- 
tures were sold, with the exception of $12,500,000 of the bonds, 
which were reserved for later sale to avoid unnecessary interest 
accruals. The first mortgage permits the sale of additional bonds 
to finance additional developments or extensions of the original 
developments. 

“The initial developments were planned for four units each at 
Chelsea and Farmers and a corresponding installation to utilize 
115 feet of head at Paugan, with the provision of &2 billion cubic 
feet of storage at Bitobi. The completion of further surveys in- 
dicated the possibility of developing 135 feet of head at Paugan 
and 95 billion cubic feet of storage at Bitobi. 

“These factors disclosing as they did the existence of a larger 
amount of prime power than it had been possible to count upon 
in the first place, led to a final determination to build the power 
houses to accommodate five units each at Chelsea and Farmers 
and eight at Paugan. 

“Though the power houses have been and are to be built thus 
to house an ultimate installation of over 530,000 horse power, the 
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THE PUSEY AND JONES CORPORATION 
Established 1848. Builders of Paper-making Machinery 
| News-print: Book Paper: Krarr Saye aoe 


Wilmington, Delaware, thy. 8 
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Illustrating the 168-nch Book Paper Machine designed and built by The Pusey and Jones Corporation for the Jessup and Moore Paper 
Company, Augustine Mills, Wilmington, Delaware . . . This is one of four Puseyjones Book Paper Machines built in 1926 . . . It is 
interesting to note that the first Paper Machine built by Puseyjones more than sixty years ago was made for Jessup and Moore. 
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machinery initially installed will probably aggregate only about 
eighty per cent of this total, leaving the installation of the balance 
to be determined by the demand for power. The three develop- 
ments will produce 134 billion kilowatt hours a year of primary 
current, an output comparing favorably in size with those of other 
large hydro-electric properties. 

“The contract made with the Ontario Commission under which 
deliveries begin October 1, 1928, will absorb annually increasing 
quantities of power, until October 1, 1931, when it reaches a fixed 
maximum of 260,000 horse power, or about 1,120,000,000 kilowatt 
hours, involving an annual payment to Gatineau Power Company 
of $3,900,000. This contract runs for thirty years. 

“A substantial further part of the power will be used in the new 
Gatineau news print mill. A relatively small quantity has been 
sold to Canada Cement Company. It is anticipated that other 
outlets will develop. Pending their realization and pending the 
taking by the Ontario Commission of the maximum contract quan- 
tity, the surplus power is to be used in electric boilers in lieu of 
coal at the Gatineau mill. 

“Plans are being prepared for a transmission line to the Hawkes- 
bury mill, and two small distributing systems on the route have 
been acquired,—that of the Papineauville Electric Company and 
the Bonhomme hydro-electric development and distributing sys- 
tem. It is hoped that the control of these properties will tend to 
facilitate the marketing of the power as yet unsold. 

“In connection with its Paugan purchase, the company acquired 
all the shares of Hull Electric Company, operating electric light 
and power as well as street railway service in Hull, Quebec, near 
the mouth of the Gatineau, opposite Ottawa. 

“The company has also acquired all the common stock of Mani- 
waki Power and Telephone Company, formerly Gatineau River 
Power Company. Through this acquisition and a lease from the 
Province of Quebec the company owns a fourth power, only a very 
small part of which is developed, on the Gatineau River, upstream 
from Paugan. 

“Construction work on the Gatineau developments has progressed 
favorably. The dams and power houses at Chelsea and Farmers 
are substantially complete. The installation of machinery in both 
power houses is proceeding, and power is now being delivered from 
Chelsea to the Gatineau mill. Work on Paugan was started last 
summer and is proceeding well. The storage works at Bitobi, in- 
volving one large and several smaller dams and constituting one 
of the large storage basins of the world, are practically complete 
and the flood waters of this spring are now being stored. The 
cost of all the work promises to be safely within the total estimate. 


Grand Falls Development 

“A second important hydro-electric development was undertaken 
with the beginning of construction at Grand Falls, on the St. John 
River. The St. John River, largest between the St. Lawrence and 
the Susquehanna, rising in Maine, Quebec and New Brunswick, 
forming for a distance the international boundary and then enter- 
ing the Bay of Fundy through New Brunswick at the city of St. 
John, creates at Grand Falls the largest water power in the Cana- 
dian maritime provinces. 

“The development of this power has long been agitated. To 
problems occasioned by the difficulty of regulating the very fluctu- 
ating flow of the stream were added the necessity of securing the 
cooperation of the several federal, state and provincial govern- 
ments affected. 

“The necessary rights for the initial development having been 
conferred upon St. John River Power Company, of which the 
company owns all the common shares, work was begun last sum- 
mer and is now going forward rapidly. The power house is 
planned for an installation of 80,000 horse power in four units, 
only three of which are expected to be installed initially. 

“A part of the power to be generated at Grand Falls has been 
sold to Fraser Companies, Ltd. pulp and paper manufacturers. 
On a part an option has been given to the Hydro-Electric Power 
Commission of New Brunswick. The larger part of the balance 
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the company plans to use at a news print mill or mills to be buil 
by it in New Brunswick. Plans for this mill will soon be under 
way but it is not expected that construction will begin until next 
year. 

“The Kipawa hydro-electric development has been completed tp 
a capacity of 24,000 horse power. This development has been 
transferred to Gatineau Power Company. 

“In the United States, arrangements have been made for the 
sale of power from the Cadyville plant on the Saranac River {o, 
use by the Chateaugay Ore and Iron Company and the Plattsbury 
Gas and Electric Company. These Cadyville properties are being 
transferred to Saranac Valley Power Company, Inc., of which the 
company owns all the shares. 

“The company’s interest in New England Power Association 
originating in a subscription to 86,667 of its common shares at the 
time of its formation, has been successively increased by the acqui- 
sition of additional common shares issued in connection with the 
Bellows Falls purchase and by the purchase for cash of a block 
of common shares recently issued in connection with the purchase 
by New England Power Association of the Narragansett Com. 
pany. As a result the combined holdings of the company and of 
International Securities Company in New England Power Asso- 
ciation now aggregate approximately 250,000 common shares. 

Canadian Relations 


“The Canadian interests of the company have expanded rapidly 
in the last few years, which have witnessed also a substantial in- 
crease in the number of its Canadian shareholders. In recognition 
of these facts a number of Canadians interested in the company 
and its development in Canada have accepted invitations to become 
members of the board of Canadian International Paper Company, 
a fact upon which the company is to be congratulated. 

“Tt has been the consistent policy of the Canadian International 
Paper Company in all its Canadian operations to employ and use, 
whenever available on equal terms, Canadian labor and materials. 

Preferred Stock Offering 

“The plan of offering preferred stock to employees was first 
tried in 1925 and a second offering was made last year. Though 
the instalment payment periods cover over twenty months, and so 
overlap to a great extent, more employees subscribed than a year 
ago, taking a greater aggregate of stock. 

Continental Paper and Bags Mills Corp. 

“The company’s interest in and advances to Continental Paper 
and Bag Mills Corporation represent on the company’s books a 
total, as of December 31, 1926, of $10,035,350.23. The Continental 
Company’s operations have resulted in substantial losses during the 
last two years, and the necessity of meeting the situation is re- 
ceiving the careful attention of the company. 

“Over-production, or rather excess capacity for news print pro- 
duction, will result in news print mills being run at a considerably 
lower average percentage of capacity in 1927 than in 1926. The 
contract price, however, remains the same as in 1926, and it is 
the hope of the Board that in 1927 the development of your prop- 
erties will more than offset any adverse effect upon earnings of 
the inability to run full.” 


Collar City Paper Co. To Build 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

Couoes, N. Y., April 18, 1927—The Collar City Paper Com- 
pany has been granted a permit for the erection of an addition 
to its plant on Rensselaer Avenue, East Side and work will 
begin immediately. The business has shown such growth that 
the company finds itself cramped for space making the erection 
of an addition necessary. 

The addition will conform in architecture to the rest of the 
plant and contractors in charge have been directed to rush the 
work with all possible speed as the floor space to be provided 
by the new structure is badly needed by the company. It is 
expected it will be ready within a few weeks. 
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New York Trade Jottings 


The stock and fixtures of the Famous Paper Box Company, 
of 145-151 Greene street, damaged April 11, were insured for 
$50,000. 

* * * 

G. A. Vedovi & Co. announce the removal of their offices from 
132 Nassau street to 15 East 26th street, New York. Telephone 
Caledonia 5497. 

o:-O¢@ 

The English China Clay Sales Corporation announces the re- 
moval of its offices to 551 Fifth avenue, New York. Telephone, 
Vanderbilt 8483. 


* * * 


Philip G. Mumford, president of the Commercial Solvents Cor- 
poration, and William S. Kies, have been elected directors of the 
Union Bag and Paper Corporation. 

* * * 

The Byron Weston Company, of Dalton, Mass., are shortly to 
open offices in New York, which are to be in charge of F. H. L. 
Bridal, formerly of the Chicago office, who is in town this week. 

* * * 

There was a Satisfactory attendance at the regular weekly 
luncheon meeting of the New York Division of the Salesmen’s 
Association of the Paper Industry at the Canadian Club last 
Monday. 

* * * 

The committee on stock list of the New York Stock Exchange 
has admitted the Container Corporation of America $4,937,500 
first mortgage 6 per cent 20-year bonds, due June 15, 1946, to 
trading. 

* * * 

The committee on stock list of the New York Stock Exchange 
has admitted to trading privileges the Duke-Price Power Com- 
pany, Ltd., $37,000,000 first mortgage 6 per cent bonds, due May 
1, 1966. 

* * * 

The New York Curb Exchange has admitted to unlisted trad- 
ing privileges, the Minnesota and Ontario Paper Company $5,000,- 
000 first mortgage sinking fund 6 per cent gold bonds, Series C, 
due May 1, 1950. 

* * * 

Dr. Werner Neovins, director of the Finnish Cellulose Asso- 
ciation, Helsingfors, arrived in New York last week on a visit to 
paper mills in the United States. As Dr. Neovins has great 
interest in the testing of pulp for strength and quality, he plans 
to visit some of the leading mill laboratories before he returns 
to Finland. 

* * * 

A. G. Wilson, for many years president and general manager 
oi the New Jersey Coated Paper Company, at Montclair, N. J., 
has severed his connection with that company to become asso- 
ciated with the West Virginia Pulp and Paper Company’s sales 
department. Mr. Wilson’s headquarters will be at the main office 
of the company, 200 Fifth avenue, New York. 

yD. 62 

Einar Fredholm, vice-president of the Holmens Bruks Fabrik 
A/B, Norrkoping, Sweden, who has been visiting customers of 
his firm in the United States, spent a few days in New York 
before returning to Sweden. Holmens Bruk has paper mills at 
Norrkoping and Hallsta, the chief product being news print paper. 
The technical director and general superintendent of the organ- 
ization is Frederick Grewin, who is the president of the Swedish 
Technical Association. 

+: 32% 

Bulkley, Dunton & Co., pulp and paper merchants, of 75 and 77 

Duane street, New York, announce that James I. Kaiser, formerly 
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with the E. J. Keller Company, is now in charge of their de. 
partment for the importation of old and new rags, ropes, ang 
other waste materials for paper making and other purposes, Mr. 
Kaiser’s intimate knowledge in the waste fiber business, gained 
through his association with the trade for more than twenty 
years, places Bulkley, Dunton & Co. in an eminent position tg 
serve old and new friends in the paper trade, who have use for 
such material. 
* ” 7 

The executive committee of the Technical Association of the 
Pulp and Paper Industry met on Monday last at 18 East 4]y 
street, New York. Among those attending were: President E, ¢ 
Tucker, of the Chemical Paper Manufacturing Company, Holyoke, 
Mass.; Vice-president P. H. Glatfelter, of the P. H. Glatfelter 
Company, Spring Grove, Pa.; R. H. Laftman, of the Bogalusa 
Paper Company, Bogalusa, La.; E. R. Low, of the Beaver Prod- 
ucts Company, Buffalo, N. Y.; Allen Abrams, of the Marathon 
Paper Company, Rothschild, Wis.; M. A. Krimmel, of the Ham- 
mermill Paper Company, Erie, Pa.; H. P. Keay, of the Lauren- 
tide Company, Ltd. Grand Mere, Que., and Secretary W. G, 
MacNaughton. 


Rapid Progress on Fort Edward Mill 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

Fort Epwarp, April 18, 1927.—The work of converting the 
Fort Edward mill of the International Paper Company for the 
manufacture of a different grade of paper is going forward 
rapidly with a large force of men engaged in the work. The 
Domil Construction Company which has the general contract 
is employing mostly local help. A number of the older build- 
ings are being razed to make room for new structures. The 
construction company is employing a large crane in demolishing 
these because of the unusually heavy timbers contained in the 
old structures, some of which have been standing for many 
years. The first serious accident to occur since the work was 
started happened early this week when the steam crane rammed 
the supports of a building being demolished causing the structure 
to collapse pinning underneath one of the workmen. While 
the man’s injuries were painful they were not of a serious 
nature. 

Frank Holbrook, the new general manager of the Fort Edward 
mill who came here recently from Wisconsin, is personally super- 
vising the work of changing over the Fort Edward Mill. 

It 1s known that the plans of the I. P. Company call for 
extensive changes to the sulphite mill and it is reported that 
when this plant resumes it will manufacture a grade of pulp 
suitable for the manufacture of rayon or artificial silk. 


Bids for Government Paper 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

Wasurncton, D. C., April 19, 1927——The Governmenit Printing 
Office has received the following bids for 38,500 pounds of 24x38 
—154, 75 per cent rag white laid antique blue paper: Worthy 
Paper Company Associates, 19 cents per pound; R. P. Andrews 
Paper Company, 14.4 cents; American Writing Paper Company, 
12 cents; Whitaker Paper Company, 11.64 cents; Mathers-Lamm 
Paper Company, 14.7 cents, 24.5 cents and 14.75 cents; Stanford 
Paper Company, 13.5 cents; Barton, Duer & Koch Paper Com- 
pany, 15 cents and 11.75 cents; and Reese & Reese, 13.35 cents. 


Two Occupy New Offices in Chicago 


Cuicaco, April 18, 1927—The J. O. Ross Engineering Corpora- 
tion and the John Waldron Corporation announce that on and 
after May 1 they will be located in Suite 1806, 208 W. Washington 
street, Chicago. The new office will be greatly enlarged to ac- 
commodate the constantly growing business of both these con- 
cerns in this territory. 
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Div You 
Know 


Louis DeJonge, probably 
the oldest coated paper 
company, treasures a copy 
of their order, written in 
longhand 75 years ago to 
William Waldron for a 
coating machine. 


The first piece of Paper 
Base Floor Covering ever 
made was produced on a 
Waldron Machine. 


In the early days it was 
considered a feat to print 
two colors on wall paper. 
Today Waldron machines 
print 12 and up to 20 
colors. 


Some special industries are 
using Waldron Embossing 
machines 9 feet wide. 
Quite a difference from the 
Waldron Embossers that 
measure only 6 inches in 
width, 


If all the Francke Flexible 
Couplings produced by 
Waldron should fail today, 
the U. S. would practically 
shut down. The Panama 
Canal; the Oil supply; 
80% of all Electric Light 
Companies and nearly 80% 
of all Steel Mills would 
cease to operate. 


Ye 
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ACK in 1827 — 100 years ago — before 
machine-made paper other than writing 
paper was thought of—William Waldron 
established the business carried on today 
by the John Waldron Corporation. 


The Waldron Company had become lead- 
ing machinery builders before they pro- 
duced the first machines for coating paper, 
more than 75 years ago. From this be- 
ginning, the many branches of the vast 
Paper Converting industries of the present 
time were developed. 


On through the years, new industries, one 
after the other, were started from ideas 
for new products and new effects, de- 
veloped with the machines that Waldron 
designed and built for the purposes. 


The mass of technical information and 
valuable data gathered during this century 
of development, today gives Waldron a 
fund of engineering knowledge possessed 
by no other organization of machinery 
builders to these industries. 
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JOHN WALDRON CORPORATION 


MAIN OFFICE ANDO WORKS, NEW SRUNSWICA. WN. c/. 


949 W. Washington Blvd. 
CHICAGO 


Calenders, Winders, Slit- 
ters, Reels. Festooning 
and Drying Equipment. 


Embossing and Rotary Printing 
Machines for Paper of all 
kinds and Textiles. 


30 East 42nd Street 
NEW YORK 
Equipment ww Coating, Waxing 

Sizing and 


Cumming Paper— 
Treating Awnings and Carpets. 


Sand Paper Manufacturing 
Machinery. Machinery. 
Francke Flexible Couplings. 
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PAPER EXPORTS SHOW GAIN 


Exports of paper and paper products from the United States 
during February reached an aggregate value slightly above the 
preceding month and also the corresponding month in 1926, ac- 
cording to the Paper Division of the Department of Commerce. 
The principal advances were registered in shipments of wrapping 
paper and paper boards. Exports of the former, which totaled 
nearly 3,000,000 pounds, were 13 per cent above the previous 
month’s shipments and 70 per cent above those of the correspond- 
ing month last year, while shipments of the latter class, including 


sheathing and building papers, show advances of 25 and 30 per 
cent over January and of 50 to 55 per cent over February, 1926. 
Writing paper shipments, including envelopes and papeteries, were 
also heavier than during the corresponding month last year, but 
fell below those of the preceding month, and the same holds true 
cf tissues, book paper, and a number of specialties. 

The heaviest decrease occurred in news print paper, which again 
struck a new low level when the February shipments failed to 
reach 1,800,000 pounds. Exports of surface-coated papers likewise 
failed to come up to the level of the preceding month or of the 
corresponding month in 1926. 


Total exports of paper and paper products during February were 
valued at $2,134,552 as compared with $2,123,682 in January and 
$2,078,233 in February, 1926. In addition to paper and paper 
products, shipments of paper base stocks to the value of $506,441 
were made to foreign countries during February. Pulpwood and 
rags and similar stocks comprise the bulk of the latter shipments. 


Imports of paper and paper products into the United States 
decreased in value during February, 17 per cent in comparison 
with the preceding month and 3 per cent in comparison with the 
corresponding month in 1926. The reduction, as compared with 
last year, was partly due to the lower average import price per 
ton of standard news print, which makes up nearly 90 per cent 
of this class of imports, and partly to the smaller volume of 
receipts, with a corresponding decrease in value, of other classes 
of printing papers, kraft wrappings, tissue and cigarette papers, 
and pulp boards. The volume of news print receipts, although 
on a level with a year ago were about 20 per cent under the 
preceding month, while additional losses were recorded in incom- 


ing shipments of other printings, surface-coated and writing papers, 
cigarette paper and books, pulp and papier mache wares, decalgo. 
manias, and miscellaneous products. Receipts of paper and paper 
products during February reached a total value of $10,110,933 in 
comparison with $12,265,321 during January, and $10,430,686 dur. 
ing February, 1926. 

Imports of paper base stocks underwent an even greater reduc- 
tion, their total value having fallen 34 per cent under the pre- 
ceding month and 13 per cent under the corresponding month in 
1926. Pulpwood receipts were somewhat heavier during February 
than during either of the other two months, but receipts of other 
classes of base stocks show losses in volume in comparison with 
the previous month ranging from 18 per cent in the case of rags 
to 30 per cent and 35 per cent for sulphite and mechanical pulps, 
and 55 per cent for kraft pulp. Sulphite receipts during February 
were about on a level with the corresponding month last year, 
but reductions of 40 per cent and 44 per cent respectively were 
registered in mechanical groundwood and sulphate pulp, and 20 
per cent in rags. Imports of paper base stocks during February 
reached an aggregate value of $7,837,377 in comparison with 
$11,812,236 during January and $9,017,661 during February, 19206. 


BETTER COLLECTION METHODS URGED 
An appeal for practical, sensible and saving policies in the 





collection of receivables, which will cut down the waste that 
is now a tax on business and save deserving debtors who need 
but good counsel in order to get over the rough spots of busi- 
ness, was made in a declaration adopted at a recent mecting 
of the Credit Policies and Methods Executive Committee of 
the Eastern Division, National Association of Credit Men. 

“In no function of the credit department is there a finer field 
for improvement and economy than in the function of collect- 
ing receivables,” says the declaration, which was made public 
by J. H. Tregoe, executive manager of the association. 

“There is a too strong inclination, discernible in many direc- 
tions, to confine credit department activities to merely mechanical 
functions,” the declaration continues. “The chief purpose and 
value of the department is to conserve profits, and this is ac- 
complished by prudent discrimination in the selection of credit 
risks and the collection of receivables at a minimum cost and 
shrinkage. 

“Whenever a receivable does not liquidate at its full value, 
then some profit has been lost; 


hardheaded common sense in the collection of receivables the 


and without the exercise of 


debtor may be unnecessarily injured. 

“It is the sense of this committee that the collection methods 
of credit departments at the best are susceptible of improve- 
ment, and that too frequently unnecessary costs are incurred by 
failing to apply sensible methods in the collection of receivables. 

“When an attorney is resorted to and the attorney is known 
only to a forwarding agency and not to the credit department, 
is it not obvious that a lack of direct control may encourage 
abuses of accounts, causing losses to creditors and damage to 
debtors? 


“Receivables represent value conveyed to debtors. Receivables 
are, therefore, property, and should be treated as property. Many 
millions annually are sacrificed by unsystematic and lax methods 


in the collection of receivables. Unless we exercise the judg- 
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ment and economy necessary to a well-conducted credit depart- 
ment, every dollar unnecessarily lost impeaches the intelligence 
of the department and clearly indicates that good methods are 


not used.” 


Form Miami Valley Paper Shippers Association 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

MippLetown, Ohio, April 18, 1927.—During recent months, man- 
ufacturers of paper and paper products in the Miami Valley have 
realized that by pooling their tonnage they would be in position to 
give better service at a lower cost to their customers. With this 
jdea in mind, traffic representatives of the various mills located in 
the Miami Valley met several weeks ago to discuss the possibility 
of working out details whereby the mills by cooperating could 
make such an arrangement possible. A permanent organization has 
been formed which is known as The Miami Valley Paper Ship- 
pers’ Association. 

The object of the association is to interchange ideas and infor- 
mation of general interest, such as package car service, trucking 
facilities, etc., and to concentrate on the possibility of more pool 
car loading, thus effecting a saving in freight charges. In collect- 
ing data from the different mills, some interesting information has 
already been brought out. Study of this data has not been com- 
pleted, but it has developed that by cooperating, the mills are 
going to be able to make up a great many more pool cars than 
they have in the past. This, of course, means a saving to cus- 
tomers in addition to better service. 

There are a great many points to which it is impossible to load 
pool cars. Instead of shipping to these points as in the past, the 
mills by pooling their tonnage will make up package cars which 
will be handled at distant transfer points. This will insure better 
service and delivery and in addition the merchandise will be re- 
ceived in better condition. 

Practically all grades of paper or paper products are manufac- 
tured in the Miami Valley so that by concentrating purchases a 
service can be rendered by mills in this location which no other 
district can offer. At present there are thirteen mills with mem- 
bership in the association. It is the belief that all mills from 
Hamilton to Dayton will soon be members so that they can offer 
the trade advantages which heretofore were not possible. 


Dunn Sulphite Paper Co. Issues Bonds 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

Port Huron, Mich., April 18, 1927—An issue of $350,000 in 
bonds which already have been underwritten, and an additional 
issue of $55,000 of preferred stock already subscribed, has been 
announced by the Dunn Sulphite Paper Company. 

The announcement came coincident with the statement of Mr. 
Dunn that the company intended to double both the capacity of 
the plant and the working capital of the company. 

Additions to the buildings, which are located on Black River 
not far from the heart of the city of Port Huron, alone will cost 
approximately $200,000. 

“A refinancing of the concern is under way to pay off all cur- 
tent indebtedness of the company, provide for the erection of a 
new paper making machine and leave the company in an enviable 
position so far as output and working capital are concerned,” Mr. 
Dunn said. 


$285,093 Profit for Hawley Pulp & Paper Co. 


Net earnings of the Hawley Pulp and Paper Company for the 
last six months of 1926, after depreciation and Federal taxes, ag- 
gregated $285,093, it was reported last week by W. P. Hawley, 
president. The company was formed in July, 1926, to acquire the 
business of the Oregon company of the same name. Gross earn- 
ings for the period were $401,627, and the earned surplus, after 
charges and preferred dividends, stood at $117,453. 
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S. W. Dunning Retires From Active Business 

S. W. Dunning, paper manufacturers’ agent, 150 Nassau street, 
New York City, who succeeded the late George E. Callender in 
1910, on May 1 is retiring from active business and will be suc- 
ceeded by MacMorland & Rogers, Inc., with which firm Mr. Dun- 
ning will be associated in an advisory capacity as vice-president. 
The address of the new corporation will be 430 Lexington ave- 
nue, which is the new Graybar Building. 

Mr. Dunning has been connected with the paper trade in New 
York City for thirty-five years, having gone with the New York 
Roll Wrapping Paper Company, which was a department of the 
Woolworth & Graham, in 1891, and from 1892 until 1910 was 
with D. S. Walton & Co. 

Since Mr. Dunning entered the business as a paper manufac- 
turers’ agent, he has represented at various times the following 
mills: Paul A. Sorg Paper Company, Smith Paper Company, 
Schmidt & Ault Paper Company, Cushnoc Paper Company, Island 
Paper Company, Sweet Bros. Paper Manufacturers Company, 
Carthage Sulphite Pulp and Paper Company, Analomink Paper 
Company, Marcellus Paper Company, Moyer & Pratt, Inc., and 
Union Waxed and Tissue Paper Company, and was one of the 
first paper manufacturers’ agents to develop the club or pool car 
shipments, which later became so popular. 

The new corporation will represent Moyer & Pratt, Inc., Union 
Waxed and Tissue Paper Company, Smith Paper Company, Island 
Paper Company, and Marcellus Paper Company, adding other lines 
and mills. 

R. B. MacMorland was formerly with Moyer & Pratt, Inc., and 
has been sales manager for S. W. Dunning for a number of, years. 

F. S. Rogers, who was formerly New York representative of the 
Cushnoc Paper Company, has been associated with the paper trade 
for many years and both are well and favorably known to both 
mills and jobbers. 

The new corporation will continue the business along the same 
lines, as paper manufacturers’ representatives, and carry the usual 
stock at their Bush Terminal warehouse, for delivery to or for 
the trade only. 


Hudson River Regulating Board Sells Bonds 


Atpany, N. Y., April 18, 1927—A bond issue amounting to 
$2,025,000 was easily disposed of this week by the Hudson River 
Regulating District Board, the proceeds to be used as part of 
the cost of constructing the Sacandaga Reservoir. $450,000 worth 
of the bonds were bought by State Comptroller Tremaine for 
the State, the remaining $1,575,000 being purchased by a syndi- 
cate composed of the Guaranty Trust Company, of New York, 
the National Commercial Bank of Albany and the Manufacturers 
and Traders’ Trust Company, of Buffalo. 

With the sale of the bonds the Sacandaga Reservoir project 
which has been advocated for years by pulp and paper manu- 
facturers of the Upper Hudson Valley is well launched after 
several years of uncertainty. The project has been delayed by 
opposition of the Fonda. Johnstown & Gloversville Railroad 
which sought to question the constitutionality of the state law 
creating the Hudson River Regulating District. 

Relocation of a number of highways is now under way and 
it is expected that bids will be asked in a month or two on 
the large dam which will be erected in the Sacandaga Valley 
about five miles above Hadley. 

Ninety per cent of the $9,000,000 cost of the project is being 
borne in proportionate shares by the International Paper Com- 
pany, Union Bag and Paper Corporation, Hudson Falls, Finch, 
Pruyn & Co., Glens Falls, West Virginia Pulp and Paper Com- 
pany, Mechanicville, Iroquois Pulp and Paper Company, and 
United Paperboard Company, of Thomson, Warren Curtis Manu- 
facturing Company, and Warren Curtis Estate, of Corinth and 
Hadley, and Fort Miller Pulp and Paper Company, of Fort 
Miller. 
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AN ORGANIZATION FOR THE ENCOURAGEMENT OF ORIGINAL INVESTI- 
GATION AND RESEARCH WORK IN MILL ENGINEERING AND THE CHEMIS- 
' TRY OF PAPER, CELLULOSE AND PAPER-MAKING FIBERS GENERALLY; 
IT AIMS TO PROVIDE MEANS FOR THE INTERCHANGE OF IDEAS AMONG 
ITS MEMBERS IN ORDER THAT PROCESSES OF MANUFACTURE MAY BE 
MADE MORE EFFICIENT AND IMPROVED ALONG TECHNICAL LINES. 


Conducted by W.G.MacNAUGHTON, Secretary 
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Satin White’ 


By W. T. 


Satin white was first used for coating paper in England about 
forty-eight years ago, It was then made from calcium sulphate 
and zinc carbonate. This gave good general results with glue 
as an adhesive but the cost was prohibitive for general use. 
Later calcium oxide and potash alum were used. After con- 
siderable time spent on technical and mechanical improvements 
calcium oxide and aluminum sulphate have been used and the 
results are quite as good as either of the above mentioned com- 
binations. 


First Made in America 

Satin white was first made in America by D. Tiemann & Sons 
but the process was so expensive that but little was used. 
little time later the Providence Drysalters Company, through me- 
chanical improvements, was able to make and sell a high type 
satin white at a price that opened the way for its use in ali 
classes of coating work, resulting in a more uniform product. 
This process has proven, throughout the many years of its use, 
to give the best general results to the paper coater. 


Some 


Three other methods of manufacture of satin white have sub- 
sequently been attempted with very indifferent results. The last 
is not washed and is found to contain variable amounts of solids 
and calcium hydroxide. It is therefore impossible to obtain uni- 
form results in coating paper with it. 


By keeping a careful check on the quantity and quality of the 
materials used, with close technical attention to required processes, 
a definite result is assured. 


Gives Paper Free of Pin Holes 

Satin white is used to obtain a coated sheet that is capable of 
a high glossy finish, at the same time well-filled, waterproof to 
printing and free of the so-called pinholes. This can best be 
obtained through the use of a satin white containing the proper 
proportions of calcium sulphate, aluminum hydroxide and calcium 
hydroxide. This is determined and kept standard to meet the 
actual conditions found in the average coating mill. 


As casein has, in’ most coating mills, replaced animal glue as 
an adhesive for satin white, it should be given much consideration. 
Casein is successfully used but, owing to its lack of uniformity, 
considerable difficulty is encountered unless proper precaution is 
taken. Owing to the different sources of casein and the different 
methods of its manufacture, it should be graded and sold ac- 
cordingly. Under the present conditions, each lot. received by 
the coating mill should be tested for fats, acid.and strength. 





* Paper presented at the Sectional Meeting on Coated and Processed Pa 
Annual Convention of TAPPI. . Pe 
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From such analysis the proper amount of alkali for putting the 
casein in solution should be determined after fixing a standard. 
Excellent Results from These Methods 

Excellent results have followed in putting casein in solution 
for satin white by the following method: 

1. Make the glue the day before it is to be used. 

2. Use mild alkali such as borax, ammonia and trisodium 

phosphate. 

3. Keep temperature as low as possible and at the same time 

get.a perfectly dissolved solution. 

When a non-volatile alkali is used such as soda ash, caustic 
soda, etc., it remains in the color sizing as an active agent subject 
to atmospheric changes, whereas borax acts as a preservative 
and ammonia, being volatile, escapes in the drying of the paper. 

Color made from satin white, thoroughly pulped by grinding 
with a small amount of ammonia and screened, and casein solu- 
tion, prepared as above and in proper proportions, will be of a 
very fine physical character. It will cover the paper evenly, finish 
as desired and be free of pinholes. 

Casein solution should be introduced in the pulped satin white 
at atmospheric temperature. 

With the use of satin white, the paper coater obtains a very 
white sheet but it is not opaque. It is therefore necessary to 
introduce blanc fixe and clay to get thé desired effect. As these 
two materials are nearly neutral, no trouble need be experienced. 

Due to Inefficient Making of Color 

Pinholes (so-called) are largely due to inefficient methods of 
making color, which causes a foam and improperly cut casein. 
The latter condition is also largely responsible for the thickening 
of color, Foam in properly made color is rare and due, in most 
cases, to the speed of the mixer. 


Power Firms Consolidate Offices 
CLEVELAND, Ohio, April 18, 1927——The Cleveland District Offices 
of the Combustion Engineering Corporation, Ladd Water Tube 
Boiler Company, and Heine Boiler Company have consolidated 
and will be located at 1107 Guardian Building. Frank Hender- 
son is Cleveland district manager of these three associated 
companies. 


TAPPI Emblems 
In gold and enamel for members of TAPPI—$1 each. Order 
from Secretary, TAPPI, 18 East 41st street, New York City. 
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Hitherto, in the processes of manufacturing paper pulp from 
wood by cooking with an aqueous solution of sodium sulphite in 
steel digesters, a serious amount of corrosion of the steel has de- 
veloped, to such an extent as to render the digester useless after 
a short period of time. As the use of a steel digester is very de- 
sirable, it is necessary to find some means of preventing this cor- 
rosion. 

The use of an aqueous solution of caustic soda has been tried, 

by adding this to the digestion liquor, but owing to the action of 
caustic soda on the wood an undesirable quality of pulp is pro- 
duced. There is also a limit to the amount of caustic soda which 
may be added to the digester, as an excess prevents the proper 
production of pulp from the wood by means of the sodium sul- 
phite. The use of caustic soda solution is not successful in pre- 
venting the corrosion of the digester, when used in such quantity 
that a pulp is produced having the quality of one made by cook- 
ing wood with sodium sulphite alone. 
“F. G. Rawling, of the Forest Products Laboratory, at Madison, 
Wis., has found a way of overcoming this difficulty. The inven- 
tion has been patented at Washington (U. S. pat. no. 1,566,118. 
granted December 15, 1925) under the Act of March 3, 1883, and 
it may be used by the Government of the United States, its officers 
and employes, and by any person in the United States without 
the payment of any royalty thereon. 

The invention consists in the addition of the sodium salts of a 
polybasic acid, which is not strongly ionized in solution, to the 
solution of sodium sulphite used for cooking the wood, with the 
subsequent addition of caustic soda solution, during the actual 
period of cooking. When proper amounts of the sodium salt of 
the polybasic acid and of caustic soda are used, no free caustic 
soda is present in the cooking liquor at any time, but the alka- 
linity of the cooking liquor is sufficiently high to prevent cor- 
rosion of the steel digester. 

According to the invention, wood is boiled under pressure with 
aqueous solution of sodium sulphite, containing the sodium salt of 
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Prevention of Corrosion for Sulphite Digesters 


an acid such as carbonic, silicic, boric, phosphoric, etc., with the 
subsequent addition to the digester, during the period of digestion, 
of an aqueous solution of caustic soda, at such a rate that the 
cooking liquor remains alkaline, yet does not contain sufficient 
caustic to alter the quality of the pulp from that of a pulp pre. 
pared with sodium sulphite solution. 


The proportion of sodium sulphite to the sodium salt of the 
weakly ionized polybasic acid may be varied between wide limits, 
and the caustic soda solution may be added continuously or in- 
termittently to the digester during the period of cooking—A. P-C. 


News Print Production For March 


Production of news print according to the News Print Service 
Bureau in Canada during March 1927 amounted to 174,094 tons 
and shipments to 169,061 tons. Production in the United States 
was 133,731 tons and shipments 129,451 tons, making a total 
United States and Canada news print production of 307,825 tons 
and shipments of 298,512 tons. During March 19,236 tons of 
news print was made in Newfoundland and 1,308 tons in Mexico, 
so that the total North American production for the month 
amounted to 328,369 tons. 


The Canadian mills produced 58,360 tons more in the first three 
months of 1927 than in 1926, which was an increase of 14 per 
cent. The United States output was 24,787 tons or 6 per cent 
less than for the first three months of 1926, that in Newfoundland 
10,153 tons or 25% more, and in Mexico 421 tons or 14% more, 
making a total North American increase of 44,147 tons or 5%. 

During March the Canadian mills operated at 86.2 per cent of 
rated capacity and the United States mills at 85.6 per cent. Stocks 
of news print paper at Canadian mills totalled 28,462 tons at the 
end of March and at United States mills 22,744 tons, making a 
combined total of 51,206 tons which was equivalent to 3.9 days’ 
average production. 
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X-Rays and Their Application to Industry 


By G. L. Clark, Divisional Director Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 


Gentlemen of the Association: I assure you it is a very great 
privilege indeed to come here today and speak as a missionary, 
as 1 am doing these days, to give you some idea of the remark- 
able possibilities in the industrial application of some of our re- 
search tools which only a few years ago were considered curi- 
gsities in laboratories of pure physics or pure chemistry. 

X-radiation! Wonderful subject that it is! I never cease to 
be enthusiastic about it, though I work in it daily. I want to 
bring to you this morning a rather broad presentation, rather of 
the possibilities of x-rays in the future, based upon some typical 
facts as we know them now. 

It is perfectly true that you, in this Association, are most di- 
rectly interested in cellulose fibers and pulp. But, on the other 
hand, I am sure as technical men, interested in all new things, 
that you will value perhaps a little broader application of x-rays 
than merely to cellulose fibers. So it is my expectation to give 
you a rather general idea of x-rays, what they are, how they 


Fic. 1 
Diagram of water cooled Coolidge tube. 


are used, what results we may expect, and some of the more 
typical results. 
What Are X-rays? 

In the first place, what are x-rays? X-rays to most of you, 
I think, suggest in the beginning something like broken bones, 
or a safety pin in a child’s throat, or a bad tooth, or some thing 
of that kind. That is very properly one of the greatest applica- 
tions of x-rays. I sometimes think very humbly about this great 
contribution to medical diagnosis. Where would medicine be at 
the present time were it not for x-ray diagnosis of disease, as 


Fic. 2 
Ionization of gas by x-rays, 


well as x-ray treatment of cancer or x-ray therapy? Of course, 
there is the medical science of x-rays; there is the x-ray science 
of physics, chemistry, and of the technical application of x-rays 
in industry. 

Scientific inquiry has demonstrated beyond any doubt that there 
are three things in the universe: Positive electric charges, neg- 
ative electric charges and radiation, proceeding as a messenger 


* Address delivered before a general session at the Annual Convention of 
the Technical Association of the Pulp and Paper Industry. 


from the ultimate constituents of matter, as the result of spas- 
modic motions or movements or oscillations or changes in the 
position of positive and negative electric charges, which make up 
all atoms. Radiation then is the great messenger from the far 
reaches of the universe, from all distant planets, just as it is the 
messenger from the infinitesimally small, the smallest thing in 
the universe, the atom. So its scope is indeed very wide. 


Fic. 3 
Activation of catalyst in contact process by direct action of x-rays. 
Scope of Radiation 

Radiation, of course, means to you first of all, the type of 
radiation most familiar to you, namely, light that your eye sees, 
but I want to show you on this first slide how great this scope 
of radiation really is, aside from visible light. 

(Slide) We have here the range of electro-magnetic waves, 
from the very shortest down to the very longest. The thing to 
look at on this slide is at this band. Down here at the very end 


Fic. 4 
Diagram showing simplicity of x-ray spectra for successive chemical elements. 
of this band is the newest type of radiation, only very recently 
studied by Prof. Millikan, the so-called cosmic rays; these rays 
which you have read about in the newspapers, are extremely 
penetrating, passing through us this very second, and capable of 
penetrating six feet of lead. These cosmic rays of radiation 
proceeding from the far reaches of the universe onto the surface 
of the earth are the shortest rays, that is, radiation of the short- 
est wave length which has ever been recognized. Then along 
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Fic. 5 
Structure of the Radium Atom. 


the scale towards longer waves we have the gamma rays from 
radium, also radiation, just the same as light except that the 
wave lengths are very much shorter and our eyes cannot see 
them. Then we have the range of x-rays, which is the subject 
of our discussion today; then the ultra-violet rays which are as- 
sociated in your minds, I am sure, with the treatment of anemia, 
rickets in children and so forth. This little white block in here 


Fic. 6 
Radiographed steel casting showing blow holes. 


is what our eyes can see in this great spectrum; wonderful things 
that our eyes are, nevertheless, they are, as you observe, extreme- 
ly limited. Then come the infra-red rays, the so-called heat rays, 
followed by the long range of Hertzian and radio waves. The 
waves which brought in music last night to you, as you tuned 
in, were identical in every respect, except wave length, with the 
waves of light which we see, and with the waves of x-rays which 
we are using. 

Then far out here, at the very end, are the very long electric 
waves, associated with alternating current machinery. So you 





Fic. 7 
Etched strip of iron showing grains as they appear to the eye. 


see what a very fundamental tool we have in x-rays. 
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This dia- 
gram immediately shows you, of course, that although x-rays are 
similar to light and that they can be reflected and polarized and 
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Photomicrograph of iron showing fine structure not observed by eye. 


defracted, and so on, just as ordinary light can be, yet just be- 
cause the wave lengths of x-rays are shorter, it follows that 
x-rays will be associated with a finer sub-division of matter; 
That matter which is opaque to ordinary light will not be opaque 
to x-rays. ; 





Fic. 9 


Laue photograph of single crystal grain of iron. 


Producing X-rays 
(Slide) Fig. 1. The next slide illustrates the method of pro- 
ducing x-rays. Most of us, I am sure, are familiar with an x-ray 
tube. It is nothing but a tube which is highly vacuated. We 
have here in this little cup a little spiral wire of tungsten wire, 


Fic. 10. Bony-Centerep Cusic CrystaL STRUCTURE 


Metal Parameter, a, Metal Parameter, 4, 
Angstrom Units 
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TABLE 1 


GENERAL PROPERTIES OF X-RAYS 
Propagated in straight lines. 
Unaffected by electric or magnetic fields. 
Similar to light, Hertzian and wireless waves, electric oscillations, 
heat waves, gamma-ra,s (radioactivity), cosmic rays (Milliken). 
Produced as resuk; of impact of electrons on n.at.er or by irradi- 
ation of matter by x-rays. 
Affect photographic plate. 
Differentially absorbed— Radiography. 
Produce fluorescence. 
lonize gases. 
Physiological effect—Therapy. 
Chemical action—Reduction. 
Dehydrating action. 
Coloration of stones, etc 
Catalytic action and effect on catalysts. 
Render metals passive—Effect on corrosion. 
Photoelectric effect. 
Effect on anodic polarization. 
Degradation of crystallization. 
Flocculation of colloids. 
Effect on disruptive potential. 
Effect on photoelectric conductivi'y of solid dielectr'cs. 
u/ p(X. 
Absorption by matter I= I e 
0 

Characteristic absorption. 
Effects produced by impinging upon matter. 
‘ Heat. 

Scattered be‘a-rays. 

Characteristic beta-rays. 

Scattered x-rays. 

Compton effect. 

Fluorescent x-rays. 
g. Tertiary x-rays. 
Polarization of x-rays. 
Interference of x-rays—a wave phenomenon. 
Diffraction and reflection by x-rays. nA = 2d siné. 
Refraction of x-rays. 
General x-radiation spectrum. 
Proves quantum law. Ve = hr = hc/A, 
Characteristic omission, absorption and ionization spectra. 
Relation between wave length and valence, 
Laws of excitation. 
Information concerning atomic structure. 
a. Mosley atomic number law. 
b. Borh theory. 
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Fic. 13. Typicat Fiver-D1acram or A Cast Steet Bar 
This is an x-ray pattern showing the characteristic fibering produced by pulling 
at 1,200 degrees Fahrenheit. It evidences symmetrical intensity-maxima 
instead of the complete circles of Fig. 6. 
exactly as we have in the radio tubes; that little spiral wire 
when heated red-hot serves as a source of electrons, or single 
units of electricity. Opposite this littlke wire we have a piece of 
metal which we call a target; when we put a high difference of 
potential across the two electrodes, the electrons flow from this 
hot wire across the intervening space to the metal target, the 
high voltage making that possible. Now, under these circum- 


Fic. 12. X-Ray Spectrum For Iron CrysTALs 


The spectrum is for an aggregate of iron crystals from wire, forming a characteristic diffraction-pattern. 


The beam of x-rays of single wave-length is defined 


by slits and is diffracted by the very small crystals heaped together in an entirely disordered fashion. 


Fic. 11. Pinnore DracraM oF IRON AGGREGATE 


This complete diagram consists of a series of concentric uniformly intense 
tings. The grains of the specimen are in disorder. 


stances, the electrons are just like little bullets traveling with 
an enormous rate of speed and they are bombarding a target set 
up in their path. When these electrons are stopped by the tar- 
get, we have x-rays produced. In other words, we are convert- 
ing the kinetic energy, the energy of motion, of single units of 
electricity into radiation, x-radiation, which proceeds out from 
the surface of the metal target. Such a process is a compar- 
atively simple thing, as you can see, although to get an equip- 
ment in operating order is a little more difficult than would at 
first appear. 
Properties of X-rays 

X-rays are characterized by a large number of properties. 
(Table 1.) We will not stop to go through all these properties. 
X-rays are propagated in straight lines; they are unaffected by 
electric or magnetic fields; they are similar to light, they are 
similar to Hertzian rays; they are similar to heat rays and to 
gamma rays; they affect the photographic plate; they are dif- 
ferently absorbed; they produce fluorescence; they ionize gases; 
they have a certain physiological effect, a chemical action, a de- 
hydrating action; they color stones, and so forth. In this con- 
nection it is interesting to note that I recently had the privilege 
of putting out a little book on this subject and I always have to 
smile when I think of coming to the sentence about the color- 
ation of stones and of window glass. 

Those old houses in Boston up on Beacon Hill, have window 
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Fic. 14 
Mode? of a crystal showing regularity of the arrangement of atoms in space. 


glass colored purple by years and years and years of sunlight, 
and of course you know how prized that window glass is. It is 
perhaps the irony of progress that purple window glass can be 
produced very cheaply, very quickly and very genuinely by x-rays. 
A firm of interior decorators read this little simile in words in 
this book, and they came over hurriedly to my laboratory, you 
may be very sure. 


X-rays have a catalytic action; they render metals passive, 
they have an effect on corrosion, and so forth, and so on. Some 


Fic. 15. Muttipce Dirrracrion-APPARATUS 


The various types of diffraction photograph presented herewith were obtained 
with this apparatus, 18 exposures being made simultaneously from one x-ray 
tube having its long axis vertical in the center of the upper cylinder. 
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Fic. 16. Face-Centerep Cuntc Crystat StTRucTuRE 
Parameter, a, 
Angstrom Units 
4.05 


of these other things we shall have occasion to consider very 
briefly. This enumeration is simply to give you an idea of th 
wide variation in the practical possibilities of application of x-ray, 
and that we have many fields of application. 


1.59 
Their Effect on a Gas 

Slide (Fig. 2.) When x-rays pass into a gas, they electrify 
the gas; the gas being, of course, a neutral, the single little par- 
ticles and molecules of that gas are split apart by the action 
of the x-rays and we have a situation as shown on the screen; 
in this case, little droplets of water are condensed upon the 
moving, charged ions or split gas molecules, and when properly 
illuminated, we can actually photograph the tracks of the elec 
trically charged particles. Such a process of ionization is a very 


Fic. 18. TeTraAHepraL Cupic CR&ysTaL StRUCTURE 


Tetrahedral cubic. It may also be shown for comparison on a hexagonal 

lattice in which the vertical axis is the trigonal axis of the cube. Actually, 

the arrangement consists of two interpenetrating, face-centered lattices some 

what removed from the positions that would in the simple cubic arrange 

ment. The two systems of a connected by ble lines, point 
or nt. 
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important thing because probably all the physical and physio- 
Jogical actions of x-rays must be preceded by something like this 
ionizing OT electrifying action; although x-rays are not elec- 
trical, they are radiation associated intimately, with negative and 
sitive charges in the ultimate atoms, 

Slide (Fig. 3) Just one or two instances of chemical action 
of x-rays. For example, most of you use sulphuric acid (H;SO,) 
and are familiar with the contact process; it has been interesting 
to see what the direct action of x-rays might be; whether we 
could increase the yield of SO, from SO, as the gases pass over 
fnely divided platinum. We find that x-rays do activate or in 
some way increase the yield. We have her a certain amount of 
conversion, and we simply let x-rays fall upon a catalyst; and the 
conversion is raised up to this point, simply because of this ac- 
tivating, or catalyzing action of x-rays upon the platinum. When 
we irradiate again, the activity does not go up so high the sec- 
ond time. It is a very complicated phenomenon intimately asso- 
ciated with the complex relationships of the thin films which are 
formed on the catalyst. 

The Atomic Constitution 

Slide (Fig. 4) Now, the physicist is particularly interested in 
x-rays as an end in themselves. Whence come x-rays? How are 
they associated with the ultimate atoms of matter? And of 
course we find the very beautiful fact that x-rays give us, per- 
haps more directly and more simply, beautiful information con- 
cerning the ultimate atoms of matter from Hydrogen, element 
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Fic. 20. Face-CeNTERED TETRAGONAL CrySTAL STRUCTURE 


Parameter, a, c 
Angstrom Units C =— 


Metal 


a 
Indium 4.58 1.06 


relationship in passing from one element to another. 

Compare such a spectrum of four lines with the spectrum of 
iron, in the visible region, there are thousands upon thousands 
of lines. How difficult it is to analzye an iron spectrum or any 
spectrum in the optical region, although such things are being 
done in a marvelous way nowadays. The x-ray spectrum is so 
simple that you can readily see, therefore, that it is the direct 
way to discover new elements. Four elements, within the last 
two years, have been discovered by means of their characteristic 


Fic. 21. Comparative “Powper” Spectra oF Pure Copper AND Brass 


This illustrates the x-ray analysis of alloys and shows the difference in spacing between the pure copper in the upper band and the 80-20 brass in the lower 
band, the brass being a solid solution of 20 per cent of zinc in 80 per cent of copper. 


number 1, to Uranium, number 92, than perhaps any other source 
of research. 

Now, in the x-ray tube the metal target will give off x-rays 
which are characteristic, that is, the wave lengths are charac- 
teristic of that particular metal; and if we. change the metal 
in that target then the x-rays which are emitted from that target 
have different wave lengths which are characteristic cf the new 
metals. We have characteristic x-rays intimately associated with 
the particular element or particular metal with which we are 
working. So if we analyze this x-ray beam into a spectrum, just 
as we analyze white light into a rainbow, we find that the spec- 
tral lines of x-rays are very simple, that is, the shorter series of 
X-fays are very simple and arrange themselves essentially into 
two lines; these are really four lines, two pairs of lines. If we 
simply take the atomic number along one axis and the wave 
length along the other axis, we find this very beautiful and simple 


Fic. 19. Dousie Bopy-CEeNTERED TETRAGONAL CrysTAL STRUCTURE 


Parameter, a, c 
Angstrom Units C = — 


a 
0.65 


Metal 
Tin (white) 


x-ray spectra, simply depending upon the fact that there is a 
progression, a perfect linear progression, indeed, as we pass up 
the table of elements from Hydrogen number 1 to Uranium 
number 92. Prof. Hopkins at Illinois discovered illinum in this 
way, just as hafnium (72), masurium, (43,) and rhenium (75), 
were identified. In other words, in x-rays we are intimately con- 
cerned with the very insides of atoms, and in the insides of 
atoms there are no periodicities. There is continuity in the build- 
ing up from the simplest to the most complex atoms which we 
know in all the universe. 

Slide (Fig. 5) So, upon conceptions of this kind and upon cal- 
culations, we now know exactly, just as exactly as it is possible 
to know things that we can see, perhaps what atoms are and 
how they are constituted. This is a radium atom; a little pos- 
itive nucleus around which in a solar system are traveling single 
electrons, or units of negative electricity, in orbits, circular and 
elliptical. X-rays have enabled us, therefore, to penetrate clear 
down to the ultimate in the structure of matter. 

Radiography 

(Slide) But we are not so much this morning interested in 
these purely scientific considerations, important as they are, as 
in some of the other lines of investigation. Here is an old, 
familiar Ingersoll watch, and here we come to a new property 
of x-rays; simply the fact that x-rays will penetrate materials 
which are opaque to ordinary light, and yet in doing that they 
will be differentially absorbed. A beam of x-rays passes through 
any object and then registers a shadow picture upon a photo- 
graphic plate. This is radiography, the science of analyzing bro- 
ken bones, defective materials, and so forth. This is a great aid 
in industrial diagnosis as well as in medical diagnosis. 
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(Slide) Fig. 6 represents a radiograph of a large steel casting, 
showing blow-holes. These cannot be seen from the exterior of 
a casting; it is impossible to detect them unless we sawed the 
casting all up and ruined it. But by passing x-rays directly 
through this casting, these blow-holes, being of a different density 
from the rest of the steel, appear distinctly upon the radiograph. 


Fic. 22 
Spectra showing effect of particle size on x-ray spectra. 


Now, it is impossible to overestimate the importance of this sim- 
ple application of x-rays, and yet you would be surprised to know 
how difficult it is to make users of metals and manufacturers of 
metals appreciate that here is a great tool which can enable us to 
be perfectly sure that we are using sound metal and that we can 
thereby develop a technic of manufacture so that the resulting 
product will be better in quality. Yet, it is very difficult to make 
people understand it. Thus manufacturers of iron and steel cast- 
ings must realize that if such methods as these are used, castings 
can thereby replace forgings and can be used in many cases where 
they cannot possibly be used safely at the present time. 


Structure of hot-rolled steel. 


(Slide) The next slide shows interior cracks in a casting, a 
condition which is, of course, very dangerous. Now, you can think 
of many applications, such as the bonding of rubber on cord tires 
and coatings on paper and the insides of golf balls—you have seen 
advertisements of golf balls with symmetrical and unsymmetrical 
centers. It is really surprising what a wonderful hit that sort of 
advertising has made and what a great increase in sales of golf 
balls, which have been radiographed, has resulted from the use of 
this wonderful research tool. 

X-rays have been applied to many other things, such as the ex- 
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Fic. 24 
Structure of cold-rolled steel. 


can apply, where we can get down to solid matter as it is, or crys- 
tals as they are. Here, then, is the great application of x-rays, 


Examination of Metals 


(Slide) Fig. 7. In order to give you the proper background for 
this phase of x-ray science I am going to show you just what 
range of possibilities are used in x-ray examination. Here isa 
sheet of metal made of very large grains; it is just etched and it 
is exactly as you see it with your eyes. 

(Slide) Fig. 8 The next slide shows what you would observe 
under a metallurgical microscope. In other words, with a metal 
lurgical microscope we can get down to finer subdivisions of mat- 
ter; what appears to our eyes as being perfectly homogenous will 
appear heterogeneous under the metallurgical microscope, as we 





Fib 

Fiber structure of cold-drawn aluminum wire. om | 

observe it here, and even here we still have certain ranges or cef- § whit 
tain places, these so-called single grains, where we can observe § on g 
no structure; these grains appear perfectly homogeneous. mech 
(Slide) Fig. 9. Now suppose we take one of those little cubes §f afte: 
which I have just shown you and pass a beam of x-rays through it; § of 2 
this is what we obtain. You say, “Is that the sun or the moon leng 
and the stars in some peculiar arrangement?” It is simply a pin- § tain 
hole photograph which, when properly interpreted, will give to us 9} x-ra 
the real significance of solid iron, and its ultimate structure. What crys 
is the ultimate iron crystal? When we analyze all these little ing 


spots by methods which are not at all difficult, we notice, of course, 
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acertain symmetry in this diagram, showing that there is a certain 
gitimate symmetry in the final analysis of iron; when we make 
analysis we come to the very certain knowledge, that by sub- 
dividing the little single grain of iron, we come finally to the last 
thing that is still alpha iron. This is a small body-centered cube 
as shown in Fig. 10. That is the interpretation of that little 
“moon and stars” diagram which I have just shown you. It 
should be realized that the actual unit cubes have an edge length 
of only 2.86 hundred-millionths of a centimeter; the model, there- 
fore, represents a magnification of many hundred million times. 
Iron in Different Forms 

(Slide) Fig. 11. Suppose we have just a thin sheet of iron or 
a powder or aggregate of small grains; when we pass a beam 
through this specimen we obtain, instead of the fine spots, a series 
of concentric rings, as you will observe. Thus, the moon and the 
stars diagram represents a single crystal, a single grain, and the 
x-rays go clear down and analyze what is the last crystal of iron. 
Here we have a pattern from a combination of many crystals, all 
tumed in every way; it is just as easy to analyze that and 
to show that that gives us the same ultimate body-centered cube 
with an iron atom in the center and one at each corner. 

(Slide) Fig. 12. Or we can take a little strip and pass the beam 
through the fine grains of iron, and we obtain an ordinary spec- 
trum of sharp lines; these sharp lines can be accurately analyzed, 
to prove to us again that the last thing which is iron is that little 
cube. 

(Slide) Fig. 13. Again we can take this little strip of iron and 
pull it, or do mechanical work upon it, and then pass the x-ray 
beam through the specimen and observe how the diagram has 
changed. Instead of the concentric rings which signify a random 
arrangement of grains in all directions, we have a certain pre- 
ferred orientation, a certain fibering, a certain rearrangement in 
that process of pulling of the fine grains of iron all in some per- 
fectly definite direction; those little grains are trying to line them- 
selves up in some perfectly definite way, with respect to the direc- 
tion of pulling of the piece of iron. So we have here a case of 
actual fibering done under the hands of man. I speak of this par- 
ticularly emphatically because in the study of cellulose and of nat- 
ural materials of all kinds, we are usually concerned with a dia- 
gram of this kind. That is just the way nature works, somehow 
or other. 

Now, when we come down to the final analysis, we find this is 
the way in which x-rays work. 















Fic. 26 
Fiber structure of weakly (left) and strongly drawn copper wire (Ono). 


am perfectly sure, that finely ruled lines on glass will split up 
white light into its visible components. Those finely ruled lines 
on glass are too far apart, no matter how closely they can be 
mechanically ruled, for diffraction of x-rays. For eighteen years 
after the discovery of x-rays there was no really satisfactory way 
of analyzing x-rays into a spectrum and studying their wave- 
lengths, until Lane, in 1913, had the dream that nature must cer- 
tainly provide something in the way of a perfect grating for 
X-rays; and nature certainly does, in the countless number of 
crystals as we know them, crystals with their parallel faces, mean- 
ing some kind of a regular arrangement on the inside. As a :nat- 
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ter of fact, we find that we can pass parallel planes through a cube 
of rock salt, the distance between which is of the same order of 
magnitude as the wave lengths of x-rays. Consequently, we can 
use a crystal of known planar spacings as a wonderful grating 
of x-rays and thus analyze a beam of x-rays, and vice versa, we 
can use x-rays of known wave length to analyze unknown crystals. 





Fic. 29 


Structures in cast-steel bar. 


(Slide) Fig. 14. Here is a model, when properly interpreted, 
of crystal structures. The balls represent just the center of grav- 
ity or the average position of the various atoms. Notice the 
parallel planes. While this is an enormously large model of rock 
salt as the crystal is ultimately constructed hundreds of millions 
of times magnified, yet if we are working with x-rays, we come 
to the absolute knowledge that this is rock salt ,and we can draw 
as big a model of the ultimate construction of rock salt as we 
please. 

Preparation of X-ray Diagrams 

(Slide) Most of the diagrams with which we are most con- 

cerned today were prepared in a very simple way: the x-ray tube; 


Fic. 28 


Same as Fig. 27, except that speci- 

men was turned through 90 de- 

grees. These diagrams together 
illustrate directional properties. 


Fic. 27 


Fiber structure of rolled aluminum. 
(Reflection method.) 

a beam passed through the two pin-holes; the object placed over 
the outer pin-hole and a photographic plate. This is the method 
which is most applicable for the great range of industrial prob- 
lems, giving us information on materials as they are, as they 
practically behave, as they behave well, or as they behave badly, 
and we will have a number of examples of these. 

(Slide) Fig. 15. A few photographs of our x-ray apparatus, 
giving you an idea of what an x-ray laboratory devoted to this 
sort of thing must have. Here is a machine similar to the one sold 
and designed by the General Electric Company, which we built in 
our own laboratory, which takes eighteen of these pictures at once 
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from a single x-ray tube standing up on end. We have several lattice is typical of iron as you saw a moment ago. Each one of 















different kinds of pictures being taken. these metals is crystallized according to this system. oe en 

(Slide) The next one shows another type of apparatus, a pre- (Slide) Fig. 16. The next one shows the face-centered ubie a the 
cise spectrometer. Impinging upon a crystal is a beam from the crystal structure characteristic of the more ductile metals. have to 4 
x-ray tube in a lead-lined box and passing through these slits; (Slide) The other more common types of structure of clem the cubic 
thus we may analyze the crystal if it is an unknown crystal or we ents 


° : are hexagonal (Fig. 17), and tetrahedral cubic systems (Fig. 19 
may analyze the x-ray beam if the crystal has known spacings. ° (Fig. 17) , S (Fig. 1) 



























We may use the photographic method, as I have been indicating, (Slide) Fig. 19. White — the only one which has, eee) 
or we may allow the x-rays to pass through this chamber of gas, peculiar Saas a thie kind, and this represents the crys _ c 
which becomes electrified, whereupon we can measure the electric of the metal indium (Fig. 20). : “ 
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Fic. 31 and so 
Distribution of strain in steel casting assigned from x-ray data alone. of thos 

small, 
So we have some three hundred or four hundred differen x-ray | 

chemical compounds; we are coming to a chemistry which is planes 

really a marvelously organized thing, just because we have here sults. 

a means of going clear down to the final arrangement, the final one. 

size. Prof. Davey, at the Pennsylvania State University, has 

done more than anybody else in getting at the idea of the (Sli 
actual size of atoms or ions, as they build up the materials as anyth 


we know them. 


(Slide) Fig. 21. Here is an example of what happens when 
you do not have a pure substance. There in the lower part of 
the figure is a spectrum of copper, face-centered cubic; notice 
that the lines for brass are exactly the same in the upper spec- 
trum except that they are shifted a little bit nearer toward the 
center. This simply means that zinc atoms go into the copper 
unit cubes and spread them apart. The spacing between the 
sides of the little copper cubes has been increased by the pres- 
ence or by the substitution of zinc atoms for copper atoms 
And so the study of alloys is giving up a vast amount of 
information. 




















Fic. 30. PracticaL IMPORTANCE OF THE PINHOLE METHOD FOR Fic. 32 Pl 
X-Ray DracRAMS Variation in structure in the same sheet of steel. 
The top diagram and photomicrograph are those of cast steel as cast; the : 
— ‘View py Fenty ie for tases a i odeee meee The high-speed steels are yielding remarkable results. Some : 
a ee canons te Ge? ciety Of these give one hundred or more different spectral lines, and 
indicates. The removal of internal stresses is not impossible under proper, We are getting an idea for the first time of the ranges of sta- 
annealing-conditions. The ideal structure of small equi-axed crystals with ‘ 


neither directed orientation nor internal strain is shown in the bottom view, bility within certain alloy systems, and what we may expect a 
for the same casting. particular alloy to do under practical conditions. 


current in the gas by means of a quadrant electrometer and plot (Slide) One of the best recent examples, a beautiful piece 
curves as a function of the angle of reflection. of analysis, is gamma brass, which is widely used. It has 
Crystal Structure Analysis been discovered that gamma brass has fifty-two atoms in its 






(Slide) See Fig. 10. Now very rapidly let us see some of the unit, while alpha iron has only two atoms in its unit. 
results of crystal structure analysis. The body-centered cubic (Slide) Now, if we take away atoms at the center and at 
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the corners of an ideal structure of 3 concentric body-centered 
cubes, we obtain actual structure of gamma brass, fifty-two atoms 
in the unit; as a result of the removal from the ideai position, 
from the corners and at the center, of course all the other atoms 
have to move a little bit but they don’t move enough to remove 
the cubic symmetry. 


Study of Particle Size 

(Slide) Fig. 22. This is a point in which you should be 
very much interested, I think, namely, the study of particle size 
by means of x-rays. This is a classical, original photograph 
by Debye and Scherrer. We have a spectrogram of a five- 
dollar gold-piece, and here we have the spectrum of colloidal 
gold, very finely divided colloidal gold such as appears per- 
fectly uniform in red-glass stained church windows. Although 
we cannot see these little particles of gold, so fine are they, 
yet the x-ray discovers that the structure of the collodial gold 
of that red-glass window is just the same as the five-dollar 
gold-piece, except the lines are more diffuse or broader. As a 
matter of fact, we now know perfectly well. to mathematical 
exactness that the broader these lines are, the smaller the size 
is, and it has been possible to get down to particles in catalysts, 
and so on, so very small that they comprise only five or six 
of those ultimate little cubes that I have just shown you; so 
small, and yet in those particles we stilk get characteristic 
x-ray diffraction. It is necessary, of course, to have parallel 
planes in these crystals in order to have really good x-ray re- 
sults. So the study of particle size is a very, very important 
one. I will give you some further indication in just a moment. 

Showing Effect of External Influences 


(Slide) Figs. 23, 24. To consider now the effect of working 
anything, or of external influences of any kind upon structure 
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Fic. 33. X-Ray DeteRMINATION oF WELD STRUCTURE 


The x-ray structure of a lap weld obtained by the ordinary arc-method in air 


is shown by the two upper views. The structure as obtained by the General 
Electric Co. method of welding in hydrogen is shown in the two lower views. 
For each pair, the structure in the weld is shown at the left, and that of the 
metal adjacent to the weld is shown at the right. The variations in particle 
size and strains in the various zones between the weld metal and the original 
bar-metal were clearly disclosed by the x-ray photographs. 


Fic. 34. Structures oF Forminc STEEL 


One of the great metallurgical problems at present is a satisfactory test or method of : 
physical tests may often be identical for two sheets, yet one will crack in forming while the other easily withstands the strain. 


rediction of the behavior of steels in forming. Photomicrograph and 


X-ray diffraction-patterns | 


such a pair of sheets are shown, the satisfactory sheet being repiesented at the left and the unsatisfactory sheet at the right. 


and upon x-ray patterns, here is a piece of hot-rolled and a 
piece of cold-rolled steel. Notice, just as I showed you in the 
tensile-test bar, that as we work, or roll out a sheet, either hot 
or cold, and more particularly in the case of cold rolling, we 
are influencing these grains of iron and arranging them and 
turning them so they are arranged in some definite fashion. 


(Slide) Fig. 25. Isn’t that a beautiful diagram for alumi- 
num wire? Just take a piece of aluminum with the grains in 
chaotic arrangement and pull it out in this way. It is possible 


to show just how every little face-centered cube is turned with 


respect to the axis of the wire. 

(Slide) Fig. 26. This is perhaps one of the first photographs 
made of a wire drawing—weakly drawn and strongly drawn 
copper wire. These are the diagrams of Ono, the Japanese. 

(Slide) Here is just a piece of copper plate which has been 
rolled out. Notice this so-called fiber, which means that the 
grains are turned in preferred directions. This particular pho- 
tograph as taken was the x-ray perpendicular to the direction 
of working or rolling in the copper bar. We take this same 
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piece of copper and turn it so that the x-rays run parallel to 
the direction of rolling and this same piece of copper (slide) 
gives this diagram. That indicates that in any condition of 
working of metal or any materials whatsoever, we are dealing 
with a very profound case of directional properties. It is evi- 
dent that the structure is altogether different in one direction 
than it is in the other. In this particular direction, there is no 
great amount of arranging, and the grains in this particular 
direction are still random, whereas in the other direction work- 
ing has turned them in a preferred way. 


(Slide) Fig. 27. Here is a piece of aluminum which has 
been rolled out and a reflection made to show the directional 
properties. 


(Slide) Fig. 28. Here is the same piece of aluminum turned 
just ninety degrees, producing an entirely non-directional grain. 
We must realize that any conditions of external influence of 
this kind will profoundly affect the actual practical properties of 
any material. 


(Slide) Fig. 29. This illustrates the difference in properties 


in the various parts of a steel bar. This is a photograph taken 
parallel to the axis of the bar, and this one is taken right 
through the bar. This was taken parallel again down here at 
the point where the bar broke, and here again we have the 
fiber diagram with the x-ray beam passing perpendicular just 
at the point where the bar broke. 


Conditions of Internal Stress 


(Slide) Fig. 30. I showed you a while ago radiographs 
of cast steel, but we can go far finer than that. We can get 
an idea for the first time of information about not only pre- 
ferred properties of the grains but also conditions of internal 
stress introduced in any process whatsoever. Here is a piece 
of cast steel just as it is cast. That x-ray shows a very 
unfavorable structure; these sharp, irregular lines indicate a 
considerable degree of strain within that casting just as it is 
cast. We also have a lining up of the grains in certain direc- 
tions. That casting is not uniform. 


(Slide) Ordinary annealing practice will give us a structure 
like this, but you still see certain evidences of maxima all the 
way around, indicating that that original stress, and original 
arrangement of grains, have not been removed. 
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Fic. 35. Srrucrures or SHeet Stee, Arrer ForMinG 
Satisfactory structure is shown at the left and unsatisfactory structure at the right. 
appear to 
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(Slide) A controlled annealing should give fairly good-sizg 
grains, no preferred direction, and no condition of interna 
strain. If you took this photomicrograph and compared it with 
the preceding one, you could probably tell no difference what. 
soever, and yet here we have a method of being perfectly sure 
that internal strains are successfully eliminated. 


(Slide) Fig. 31. So we can take a metal specimen of any 
kind, and the x-ray data alone we can assign the lines of equal 
strain; in the particular case of a big casting like the one 
shown here, these are the so-called iso-strainal lines represent. 
ing the relative strains in the various regions of the casting, 
From such a plot we may predict where this casting will fail, 
We can use this method, therefore, as an extremely sensitive 
method of controlling annealing so that irregularity of strain 
can be removed and a considerably more homogeneous struc. 
ture may be obtained. 

(Slide) Fig. 32. We can readily imagine that two different 
sheets might be different, but here are two different photo- 
graphs taken through different parts of the same sheet. Of 























A very sensitive method is required because the photomicrographs may 
identical. 

course, it is getting down pretty fine; it is perfectly true that 
the sheet may behave very well and do its job very well, but it 
is not uniform in the structure. That is perfectly obvious. 


Different Types of Welding 


(Slide) Fig. 33. Here are some welds. Here is the ordinary 
arc type of weld, and here is the new General Electric hydro- 
gen atmosphere type of weld. These are taken exactly in the 
same shape, size of weld, and the x-ray photograph taken in 
the same position. Here is the ordinary type of ark-weld. 
This illustrates a considerable condition (this radial line con- 
dition) of strain and probably of failure of that weld. Under 
exactly the same condition and the same place, the General 
Electric hydrogen-atmosphere weld gives this kind of a diagram, 
which is indication of exactly the desirable structure. This 
represents almost a self-annealing structure, let us say. These 
rings coming out here indicate that our grains have turned in 
every possible way, so that they are taking care of any possible 
stress which may be brought upon our particular weld. The 
method is very interesting in the study of welds. 

(Slide) Fig. 34. In forming metals, this is good structure, 
and this is bad; there is too much residual orientation. In 
forming metal, we want something, when we put it into our 
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forming presses, that will shape into curves without cracking 
the metal. This is the type of structure which is far better 
able to do that than this one. 

(Slide) Fig. 35. The next slide shows the structure of the 
metal after forming. This was a good type of metal; this 
was very bad, showing that the metal was improper to begin 
with and that its structure was very unhomogeneous. 

(Slide) Fig. 36. Steel wire, one of which does its job very 
well; it is drawn through the die very satisfactorily. This is a 
steel wire which cuts the die. This diagram, when properly 
interpreted, means, without any question that the metal is too 
hard and that in its preliminary anneal it has not been proper- 
ly treated. 


(Slide) Fig. 37. This is a case-carburized steel, showing how 
extremely finely divided the crystals are in the case-hardened ma- 
terial as compared with the original material. 

(Slide) Here is a case of alloys and materials which are sub- 
ject to weakening upon aging, particularly by corrosion. 


Testing Quality of Materials 


(Slide) The previous type is good. This one is bad. A rather 
tragic thing has happened: I am sure thaf most of you have seen 
in the papers this last weekend that I said, in an address at New 
Haven, that the Shenandoah broke apart because the metal was 
defective. Of course, that was absolutely wrong. We have been 
examining the parts of the Shenandoah and find no evidence what- 


Fic. 37. Srrucrure or CAse-Carsurizep STEEL 


The diffraction diagram for low-carbon steel case-carburized and cooled in the 

carburizing pot is shown in the upper view. Due to the large crystals which 

have been strained as a result of the differential volume-changes during cooling, 

asterism appears. In the lower view, the material Ly my in the upper 

view has been hardened by an oil quench. The br diffuse rings indicate 

small crystallize and absence of preferred orientation which was present in 
the original untreated low-carbon steel, 


soever that the metal failed and was the cause of the terrible 
Shenandoah disaster, but this point of course can be made in the 
light of that disaster: That here is a method—and the Government 
recognizes it perfectly well—by which, by means of research and 
test, we can be perfectly sure in the future years, in aeronatuic 
structures and in structures of all kinds, that a particular metal 
will be absolutely dependable. This is the same sort of thing that 
I said in New Haven, and yet it was interpreted to mean that the 
Shenandoah broke apart because the metal was no good. That is 
not true, and I take this opportunity to tell you about it. 

(Slide) Fig. 38. Here are some other examples of stages in 
annealing various metals particularly of transformer steel. 

(Slide) We could take this diagram and relate it exactly to its 
magnetic properties. This number is hysteresis loss; this one is 
very bad, and this one is very good, and it takes no very trained 
eye to see the progression of properties from here down to here 
(indicating). 

(Slide) Fig. 39. Electro-deposited metals of all kinds may be 
studied: A lead dendrite, an ordinary film of electro-deposited 
Fic. 36. Srrucrures or STee. Wire lead, and lead deposited under the same conditions, except that the 


electrolyte contained one-half of one per cent of gelatin; the x-ra 
Determination of the cause of the cutting of dies during the drawing of steel uae P g y 


wire has previously proved difficult. The structures ¢ ently, fe ed lowi design shows how the gelatin decreases the grain size and gives 
week ttn ear te ee es oan — as pine mg a very coherent, finely-knit film of the electro-deposited metal. 
the lower view an unsatisfactory, or over-size, drawing. The evidence is con- Fiber Diagrams 

vincing that the unsatisfactory wire was improperly annealed and was too 

be de tenets chs ce Goes -_ — aS ae mor ten (Slide) Fig. 40. We are coming here, briefly, to some materials 
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in which you are more directly interested. Here is the way nature 
works. This is asbestos. This is a sort of a half-way ground 
between random arrangement and perfect arrangements as exists 
in a single crystal grain. This is a so-called perfect fiber diagram, 
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these points lying on hyperbolas and being very characteristic of « us 
the way in which nature builds. pn 
{Slide) Here is another asbestos fiber. Outwardly this speci- sisal, a! 
men can not be easily distinguished from the preceding and the dament: 
vast difference in structure of these two asbestos fibers is clearly dues, a! 
apparent. One of them is good for certain things; the other is fiber of 
not, and unless we put them into actual practice and tried to see the san 
which one was the best through a long, laborious process, we could (Slic 
not find out which was which. But here, by a single x-ray photo- pears | 
graph, it is possible to distinguish between the two and to use it is a 




























Fic. 40. TypicaL X-Ray Diacram oF ASBESTOS 
The diffraction pattern is for chrysotile. The h upon which the in- 
tensity maxima lie are an indication of the perfection of fibering. 
have developed the fiber diagram which you have seen many 
times already. It is impossible to overestimate the importance of 
this discovery as it relates to the difficult problem of rubber, that 
most enigmatical of substances. What it means is that we are 
taking the X’s and the Y’s and the Z’s out of this sort of science. 
















You know, rubber has always been (C;Hs). Now this type of dia- — 

Fic. 38 gram properly analyzed simply means that eight molecules of C;H, Upo 

Monochromatic pin hole diagram vs. hysteresis loss (watts 1 Ib.) in silicon 2F€ SO closely related to each other that when multiplied in all di- ail 
electrical steels. rections, under certain conditions, they give us this remarkable perc 

the method as a method of specification for the buying of asbes- substance which we call rubber. About 2,000 of those little groups ; 
tos for various purposes. of eight molecules come together and we have the colloidal par- dis 
(Slide) Fig. 41. This is ordinary, unstretched rubber, either ticles. This is absolutely typical and to be associated with hydro- hay 
vulcanized or unvulcanized. It has just a single ring. We call carbon; it is not the result of impurities or proteins but it is a kar 
that an amorphous structure because practically all liquids, prac- property of the hydrocarbon itself. m 


tically all so-called colloidal or amorphous materials give this (Slide). Here is balata, a rubber-like substance, giving us the 















Frc. 39. Srrucrures or ELecrropeposirep Leap 


From a practical viewpoint, the lead deposit from perchlorate in the presence of excess acid and of gelatin is best, with maximum cathodic-polarization, mini- 

mum grain-size, absence of dentrites, and preferred orientation. The left and central views show the structure obtained from this electrolyte both without and 

with trace of gelatin, which greatly decreases particle size. The left view is that of a dentrite and the central view represents the deposit from fluoborate 

electrolyte. The tendency of electrodeposited lead is to form trees or dentrites. The laue photograph of a dentrite shown at the right, being that of the lead 

deposit from fluoborate electrolyte with 0.5 grains of gelatin per liter of solution, depicts a perfect 12-pointed star, the asterism radii being similar to those 
obtained with a stressed metal-aggregate wire. 

sort of diagram. Only a very few give us a really perfect amor- 


phous diagram (general blackening of the photographic films). 


Stretched Rubber Shows Fiber 
(Slide) Now, when we stretch rubber and pass a beam through 
the same spot as before, notice that in the process of stretching we 
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same sort of a fiber diagram when it is stretched. It also con- 
tains crystalline material in the unstretched condition. 


Cellulose Crystal Diagram 


(Slide). Fig. 42. Now we come to the great range of fibers, 
such as cellulose fibers, in which I am sure you are all very much 
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terested. I am sure everybody is familiar with the fact that all 
cellulose fibers give us x-ray crystal diagrams. In other words, 
these materials which you have always though of as amorphous, 
and certainly as colloidal, are distinctly crystal-like, because they 
give us distinct diagrams of this kind. When this result has been 
analyzed—it has been done for cotton, flax, ramie, hemp, jute and 
sisal, all the natural fibers——they all come down to the same fun- 
damental structure, (CsHwOs)s, or four dehydrated glucose resi- 
dues, all associated in a perfectly definite way and built around the 
fiber of the material. In protein silk the structure is different, but 
the same type of beautiful diagrams is obtained with silk. 

(Slide). Fig. 43. With mercerized cellulose a double line ap- 
pears in the x-ray pattern whereas in the unmercerized material 
it is a single line. This, therefore, proves that mercerization is 


Fic. 41. X-Ray Srructure or Rupper 
Raw or vulcanized rubber normally produces the x-ray diagram of an 
amorphous substance, a single broad and diffuse ring, as shown at the left. 
Upon stretching raw rubber more than 60 per cent, a fiber diagram appears 
which indicates the presence of diffracting material that acts entirely like 
ordinary crystals. The intensity of these spots increases linearly with the 
percentage of elongation, the intensity of the broad ‘ amorphous” ring decreas- 
ing linearly at the same time as shown at the right. 
distinctly an actual chemical process. A great many experiments 
have been done on swelling and on removal of solvents of all 
kinds, as they may affect the ultimate structure of the cellulose 


molecule and the dimensions of the unit cell. The unit cell here 


Fic. 42 
Typical fiber structure diagram for cellulose fibers. 


is a rhombic parallelepiped with perfectly definite dimensions in 
all three directions. 
Cellulose and Chemicals 

As I say, it opens up a great, new field including the study of 
dyes, and the study of the action of all sorts of chemicals, such as 
you are dealing with every day. When you dye a fiber, what hap- 
pens? We are making experiments now to try and solve once and 
for all what happens to the fiber and what happens to the dyes 
Can we get enough dye on there, to find the dye? Is it a chemical 
combination or is it an absorption complex? Of course, I should 
say immediately that our ideas of the difference between a chem- 
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Fic. 43 
Structure of mercerized cellulose. The inner rinz has split into two rings at 
the equator, indicating chenical change. 

ical compound and absorption comp:cx have been rudely changed. 
There is no sharp line of demarcation whatsoever between them, 
but there are a number of interesting possibilities. Of course, 
when we get down to paper, with these fibers chopped up very 
finely in all directions, it is practically impossible to get anything 
like a sharp fiber diagram, as you can readily see, because the fi- 
bers are not arranged in any specific way with respect to the x-ray 
beams, but that does not deter us in any way in the least from the 
study of anything that may happen in that paper; let us coat the 
paper in any way aud study the bonds of coating between the pa- 
pers. 4 ee 

A Study of Waxed Paper 

In the process of adhesin, glues and adhesives of all kinds, 
paraffin-waxed papers and paper problems of all kinds, you would 
be surprised to know what can be done with the x-ray study as a 
research tool. It is actually possible (just to let you in on a little 
secret), by studying wax paper by means of x-rays alone, to know 
exactly how to proceed to make that wax paper more transparent. 


The information was absolutely unmistakable. We know exactly 


Fic. 44 


Diagram for indigo showing crystalline nature. 


what are the properties and what are the processes which will en- 
able us to do that. It is really quite remarkable. We are just in 
the beginning of such investigations, which in a few months, 
should actually give much interesting information. 

(Slide) Fig. 44. Here is a diagram for indigo dye, showing 
that the indigo dye is crystalline. There is evidence that the 
grains of powdered dye will arrange themselves spontaneously so 
that we get something like a fibre diagram. Whether we will find 
that that is an important property in the process of drying, in the 
formation of crystals or of oriented molecules of indigo on the 
fiber, or not, remains to be seen. 

(Slide) Fig. 45. Here are the waxes, paraffin-waxes. All 
these waxes and soaps and greases have undergone the newest type 


of x-ray investigation, giving really beautiful results. Here is or- 
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dinary paraffin-wax , and here is ordinary paraffin-wax with the 
fingers. Notice the fiber diagram appearing. By such working 
those long molecules line themselves up in perfectly definite, regu- 
lar manner. 

(Slide) Fig. 46. We get beautiful spectra from some of the 
soaps. These are the lead soaps of a number of acids from the 
butyric up to the lacceroic, indicating that in the study of lubri- 
cants of all kinds, greases, waxes, cacoa-butter, casein and so 
forth, we can ascertain ultimate constitution. It is a method by 
which we can, if suitably controlled detect adulterants and also de- 
termine the exact condition of existence of thin film upon various 
backing materials. 

(Slide). Shellac is a substance in which we are all interested. 
Ordinary shellac is distinctly crystalline. 

(Slide) When we heat shellac up until it gets to the plastic 
stage, the lines have all disappeared, excepting this one here and we 
have an amorphous structure of apolymerizing substance which we 
can follow step by step. 

In linseed oil, during its oxidation, during all the manifold uses 
which we are making in the drying oils, we can follow step by step 























Fic. 45 
Diagram for paraffin wax slightly worked with fingers. 


the producing of these various rings which are very sensitive to 
any internal change. 


(Slide). Gelatin, uncrystalline thing as that certainly is, pro- 
duces an amorphous ring with one other ring outside here. If we 
pull it just as we would with rubber, notice what happens. 

Crystalline Tendency in Gelatin 
(Slide) Notice that this most uncrystalline of all materials that 





To Improve South Haven’s Port Facilities 


KaLaMazoo, Mich., April 18, 1927—Michigan Central railroad 
officials have recently inspected the municipal freight pier at South 
Haven and to facilitate the unloading of imports at that point, 
announce plans for the erection of a platform. It was in- 1926 
that South Haven made its first real bow as a port of entry, han- 
dling several ship loads of Scandinavian pulp and English clay, 
brought through the St. Lawrence River, Welland Canal and 
Great Lakes for consumption by paper mills in the Kalamazoo 
Valley district. A very much heavier tonnage is anticipated for 
this year. 

To facilitate this business, South Haven Chamber of Commerce 
has already completed its municipal pier and caused the channel 
ws be deepened to the depth of 20 feet, ample to accommodate 
ny boat that can pass through the Welland Canal. Action of 
the Michigan Central is considered a step in the program to 
increase South Haven’s importance as a shipping port. It has 
adopted the name of “Kalamazoo’s ocean port,” and as such is 
in position to handle thousands of tons of imports annually. 

W. E. Knight, who formerly handled English clays in ship loads 
for the Kalamazoo Valley mills, has been instrumental in the 
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organization of the Stevedore Company and will have charge of 


(Continued) 


we can think of, this colloidal material, presents this appearance: 
the inside rings has become very broad here and narrow, and this 
outside ring has disappeared except for the two arcs. In other 
words we are having there a beautiful example of the inevitable 
urge of all things in nature, whether they be non-crystalline or not, 
to become crystalline. They are trying their best to become crys. 


Fic. 46 
Spectra for lead soaps of long chain acids. 


talline. Therein lies the great possibility of x-ray application; 
just because a material appears amorphous under ordinary con- 
ditions is no reason why we cannot study it by means of the x-ray. 
Many people say “You haven't any business studying colloidal and 
amorphous material with x-rays,” but I say, let us not be afraid of 
examining anything. We may not get any results, but at least let 
us try. X-rays have so many times so far surpassed our expecta- 
tions that certainly we have here a great tool for the examination 
of all materials as we are using them, as they are changing, as 
they behave well or as they behave badly. It is a great subject. 

Now the hour has grown very late and you have been ex- 
tremely patient. I want to thank you all from the bottom of my 
heart for your kind attention and I hope that I have been able to 
give you just a little touch of the enthusiasm which I feel for the 
application of some of these great x-ray methods to industrial 
problems; and if I have, then I consider my time shall have been 
well spent indeed. I thank you. (Applause). 









unloading and loading operations at that point. Mr. Knight is 


one of the pioneers in the development of the Lakes-to-Ocean 
waterway. 


Two Bid on Pulp Timber 


Wasuincton, April 15, 1927—Two bids were received by the 
Forest Service today for the purchase of 835,000,000 cubic feet of 
timber on the Tongas National Forest in Alaska. 

The Alaskan International Paper Company bid 90 cents per 
100 cubic feet for spruce and 30 cents for hemlock. 

The Zellerbach Paper Corporation of San Francisco bid 80 
cents for spruce and 40 cents for hemlock. 

Forest Service officials said that 75 per cent of the timber was 
hemlock, and it, therefore, appeared that the International bid 
was low. An award will be announced within a week. 

The contract will call for a paper mill of 200 tons capacity to 
be erected within five years and the capacity increased to 400 tons 
in ten years. The sale is to promote paper mills in Alaska under 
regulations by the Forest Service to insure a perpetual supply of 
timber. 
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How I Close the Books and Furnish Statements 
By the Tenth of the Month‘ 


By W. F. Dickson, General Auditor, Endicott-Johnson Corp. 


[The general auditor of one of the largest and most successful 
manufacturing organizations in the United States makes clear in 
this article, the inner workings of an accounting department em- 
ploying scores of people. He describes succinctly the successive 
steps taken each month in order to prepare in a very few days 
comprehensive accounting findings, for the benefit of the officers 
and directors of his company, with respect to the operations, 
profits and financial position of the company. Mr. Dickson’s ar- 
ticle is a valuable contribution to the literature of accounting, con- 
taining much of inspiration and of practical information that 
should prove of great service to members of the accounting pro- 
fession and to those serving in executive capacities in industry. 
The accountant in public practice is hardly less interested than his 
co-practitioner in private practice in the methodical and early 
closing of accounting records. 


The American Accountant deems itself fortunate in being able to 
present to its readers, in the paper which Mr. Dickson has com- 
piled so carefully, the results of years of study and experience.— 
Tue Eprtor.] 


Experience has taught us that the most important phase of our 
work, which makes it possible for us to close our books within ten 
days after the close of a month, is the fact that we operate our 
organization on a departmental basis, making each department 
responsible for the results of its own respective operations, and 
when it is realized that the work performed goes all the way from 
buying hides from all quarters of the globe, right through the tan- 
ning of the leather, through the shoe manufacturing, into the dis- 
tributing warehouses that distribute the products of our own man- 
ufacture through numerous channels of trade all over the United 
States, it will be appreciated that we need a closely knit, well- 
balanced, thoroughly trained and efficiently run organization to 
keep pace with the rapid movement of a voluminous business. 


Our average monthly closing takes us only five days. Figures 
of first importance, that is, profits, are known on the third day 
after the monthly period ends; the majority of the departmental 
results of operations are known within the first day or two after 
the period ends. Statement of monthly and accumulated profits of 
the period is issued to the directors at the end of the third day. 
By the end of the fifth day all records have been finally closed, 
balances struck off, and financial and other statistical statements 
prepared and issued to the members of the board of directors. We 


* From “The American Accountant.” 


publish no periodical financial statement other than the two half- 
yearly statements. 

How it is possible to do this, I think, can best be explained by 
first drawing a very brief picture of the construction of the entire 
organization, showing how the accounting problems fit closely and 
are a part of the general problems of the conduct of the business. 

Division for Accounting Purposes 

The organization is, literally speaking, divided for accounting 
purposes into as many self-sustaining departments as actually 
exist, all operating under the general jurisdiction of one executive 
control. The manufacturing part of the business is subdivided 
into several groups. For instance, the tanneries are one group; 
certain factories comprise another group; certain other shoe fac- 
tories making different kinds of shoes form still another group; 
the auxiliary plant, such as the shoe auxiliaries, mechanical de- 
partments, transportation, power plants, etc., are operated in other 
groups; and so on. The selling end of the business is divided up 
territorially, each selling unit distributing shoes to the trade located 
within its own respective territory. The retail store organizations 
operate and manage “direct to the consumer” retail stores. 

Each of these organizations and their respective subdivisions 
are responsible for their own operations, and are accountable to 
the executive heads through well-defined operating and selling 
organization personnel. For instance, each group maintains its 
own offices, to some extent does its own buying, exchanges mer- 
chandise with another group at stated values, and generally con- 
ducts business as it would if it were a separate corporation. 

By this I mean, each group of departments keeps its own costs. 
In order that this may be done, it is charged with all the materials 
entering into the product of its own individual manufacture or 
sale, and all expenses applicable against each department are 
charged thereto. The only difference in financial structure that 
exists between any individual department and any separate cor- 
poration is that the finances of all the departments comprising the 
company are controlled through the treasury department, which is 
a part of the general administration department. 

Bookkeeping Connecting Link 

The general administration bookkeeping department is the con- 
necting link of all departments of the entire business. It is the 
clearing-house of the organization. I have said that merchandisé 
either partly finished or finished, is transferred from one depart- 
ment to another at stated values. This is true, whether such trans- 
actions represent a service rendered by a mechanical department 
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for repairs to an operating plant or to its own department, or 
whether it is leather sold-by the tanneries to the shoe factories, or 
whether it represents shoes sold by the factories to the distributing 
warehouses. Each transaction has its value and these values are 
credited and debited to the departments affected. The depart- 
ment disposing of the material or service is credited and the de- 
partment receiving the material is charged. Summaries of the 
charges and credits are kept within the sphere of that depart- 
ment’s group organization. Hence, at the end of any accounting 
period it is necessary for them only to determine their own indi- 
vidual results, and not be dependent on someone else, or on some 
other department, to do it for them. 


All in all, from the department beginning with the manufacture 
of leather to the distributing warehouses which are the selling or- 
ganization, there are some seventy-five departments and all do up- 
wards of 150 millions of dollars of business per annum between 
themselves, of which amount the income sales to the trade is only 
a representative part. 

The matter of paying bills, collecting customers’ accounts, and 
all matters dealing directly with finances, are handled through the 
general administration bookkeeping. I have stated that each de- 
partment does its own buying. That is true, but it does not do its 
own paying. The purchases are manifested, by the department 
from which the purchase originates, to the administration book- 
keeping for payment. Summary of the manifests is the adminis- 
tration charge against that individual factory control account. The 
same is true of labor paid out through the pay-roll office against 
each factory. The amount of labor is charged once a month in one 
amount, not divided between direct and indirect, to the depart- 
ment to which it properly belongs. 

The selling organization, likewise, carries its own costs. It 
knows what its shoes cost it from the factories. The selling de- 
partments have their own selling expenses to meet out of an al- 
lowance given them by the factories on the price of the shoes. 

Arbitrary Closing Day Fixed 

For the sake of convenience, and to use all possible idle time 
to take inventories and prove out department profits and totals, 
we close our interim monthly records on the last Saturday of each 
month. The year is divided, first, into the two six-month periods; 
and, then, each of these six-month periods is broken up usually 
into four four-week periods and two five-week periods. 

That, briefly, is the picture of the departments’ operations and 
is sufficient, I think, to enable us to go along to a few examples 
of how each department arrives at its own costs and profits within 
the time allotted and as already indicated. 


Procedure in Tanneries 

Taking the tanneries first, these being the leading major manu- 
facturing link in the chain, it is just as convenient for them to 
stop shipping leather to the factories on Thursday or Friday just 
preceding the Saturday that is the day and date of monthly clos- 
ing, as it would be to ship right up to the close of business Satur- 
day. The leather would only go into the upper leather or sole 
leather department inventory anyway, so it saves time all around 
to keep it in the tanneries and ship and bill it out the first thing 
the following month. This enables the tanneries to close their 
hilling early, and the factories to close their manifest of transfers 
and purchases that much ahead, and have that much of the work 
over with before the rush of work comes at the instant or hour the 
month’s business is closed. 


In the meantime the tannery organization is engaged in assem- 
bling its various tannery costs, such as hides used; labor from the 
pay-roll department with the last week’s labor estimated; tanning 
extracts and liquors are accurately determined by physical inven- 
tory; manufacturing expense is computed from the tannery’s 
records of its own purchases as well as from charges made against 
it by other departments, such as repairs from the mechanical de- 
partment, definitely determined according to the cost of specific 
jobs performed; light, heat and power from the power plants, 
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accurately measured by meters both as to steam and electric cy. 
rent at so much per 1,000 pounds for steam and so much per kilo. 
watt hour; water is charged by the water works department at sp 
much per 1,000 gallons of water used. 


Depreciation, interest, taxes, insurance, administration, general 
and efficiency and medical expenses, all predetermined at least 
week before the close of the month by the administration book. 
keeping and cash department, are charged on various bases. For 
instance, on depreciable values, for depreciation, determined from 
property registers based on appraisals; inventory values for inter. 
est at rates more or less equal to the cost of borrowed money; 
assessment values for taxes, insurable values for insurance, and 
value of cost of production for administration and efficiency, and 
other expenses of a general nature which are necessarily prorated, 

As a tannery stops its billing early, so do the indirect depart. 
ments such as the mechanical departments, power plants, water 
works, transportation, and the like. In these departments the dif- 
ference between the last week’s estimates of their charges against 
the operating departments and what the actual charges amount to 
when finally determined the next week, are inconsequential and 
would not justify our holding up the procession of closing a 
month’s accounts until they are accurately determined. 

The determination of the tannery costs, together with the value 
of the tannery department's shipments of finished product, gives its 
results of operations for the month and period to date. A tele- 
phone call communicates these results to my desk after, of course, 
they are proved and after they are considered to be correct by the 
various tannery managements. 


The next links of importance of the manufacturing chain are 
the shoe factories. The method of one is the method of all. The 
procedure of determining results, however, is a little different than 
in the tanneries. In the factories we determine our results by 
physical inventories, and check them by means of our production 
costs. In all, there are more than twenty shoe factories, each 
making a particular style or class of shoe, such as men’s heavy 
work, women’s fine McKay, boys’ welts, misses’ and children’s, 
infants’ and women’s and misses’, and so on. 


Accounting Methods in Factories 

Complete operating accounts are kept for each factory, and each 
account represents a factor of cost, such as upper, sole, findings, 
labor, manufacturing expense, interest, depreciation, taxes, insur- 
ance, administration expense. In fact, all that the company spends, 
that has a bearing on production, is charged to the costs of pro- 
duction. The amount of upper leather charged to any factory by 
the upper leather department represents the amount of side upper 
leather actually transferred to a factory out of stock for process 
work, and is specific as to pairs of shoes to be made. It is sold to 
the factory at the rate of cost of the particular leather to be cut. 

The sole leather cost originates from the sole leather depart- 
ment and represents a given number of cut soles of the various 
items sold to that factory. All the enumerated costs are charged 
in the same manner as referred to in the tanneries above. All 
costs, divided by the month’s production, is the average unit cost 
for the month; and for the accumulated period production total, 
we arrive at the average to date. 

The shipping value of the shoes from each factory to the selling 
departments or customers direct is also, of course, accumulated; 
and the difference between shipments and costs is the monthly and 
period profit and loss, based on production cost. 


How Inventory Is Taken 

Now I have already stated that factory profits are determined 
by physical inventory, and checked by production costs. While 
these costs are being put together the order department of the fac- 
tory organization is taking an inventory of the work in process, 
and finished shoes and leather in each factory. This is not done, 
as you might suppose, by an actual reading or inventory of the 
shoes in their various stages of completion in the factory. It is 
done in the office from the process sheets of which there are as 
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many as there are days of work in the factories and shoes for each 
day's work. 
What a Process Sheet Is 

An illustration of what a process sheet is and represents, while 
the shoes are in the factory, will explain the accuracy of inven- 
torying work in process. A process sheet is virtually an order on 
a factory to make a given number of pairs of shoes for customers 
or departments. Process sheets are issued to the factories daily— 
each day’s sheet bearing its respective date, and the sheets are 
known in the factory as “office dates.” A copy of cost process 
sheet is issued to each room in each factory as advance informa- 
tion of what orders are coming through, and when they may be 
The process sheet is arranged to show the style and 
number of pairs to be made. It also shows the case numbers in 
which the shoes are to be shipped. It also shows the selling price 
of the shoe, and it is the latter item, together with the number of 
pairs, that is the start of our monthly inventories. 


expected. 


Until the shoes are shipped they are considered as process. 
When shipped the process sheets are so marked—meaning, there- 
fore, that the-open items represent work in process. These open 
items, with, of course, the number of pairs, are listed at their sell- 
ing value. The value of all gives the shipping value of the shoes, 
if and when completed. 

Now, of course, the shoes are not complete, so that determina- 
tion of the value of the work in process resolves itself into a 
process of elimination of uncompleted costs. By agreement certain 
rooms, such as cutting and fitting departments, are required to 
clean up certain “office dates” or “process sheets” each day. They 


cannot be partly done in only one day’s cutting or stitching. They - 


must be all done to a certain date’s work. The purpose of this is 
to divide the work in process between the stitching and the assem- 
bling departments so that uncompleted costs can be eliminated. 

All shoes in process are at least partly done. We figure one- 
third finished, and have never varied from that percentage. This 
means that we eliminate two-thirds of the cost to complete. We 
take out two-thirds each of labor, findings, and manufacturing ex- 
pense cost. The estimated profit per case is also eliminated. 
Then again, the soles of certain of the shoes have not been applied. 
The value of these is deducted. The soles not applied represent 
the shoes in the cutting and stitching rooms, and it is for this pur- 
pose that the process inventory is split at the fitting room point. 
All these unapplied values when deducted give the net value of the 
shoes in process, iit 

Inventories Completed Early 

Factory inventories of shoes in process and other inventory 
values of materials in the factories are completed by Monday 
morning. In the meantime, the factory cost and bookkeeping de- 
partments have gotten together the figures showing the cost bal- 
ance of inventories against each factory. 

These balances are determined by accumulating all totals of 
costs under the headings already defined and by deducting from 
the debit the value of that factory’s shipments and credits; and 
the balance when deducted from the inventory gives the profit or 
loss, as the case may be, which must more or less check out with 
the profit based on the production costs. 

All these profits and losses after being reviewed and accepted 
by the factory management are transmitted to my office, by Mon- 
day afternoon, and the march goes on to the selling and distribut- 
ing warehouses. 

: Average Costs Used 

It is plainly evident that we use average costs for each factory, 
and do not attempt to follow into our general accounting system, 
or determine the cost of sales of each shoe by multiplying the 
price of each grade or style of shoe shipped, by its own actual 
true cost, which is also determined. That would be manifestly 
impossible, and it would produce no truer results. For selling pur- 
poses, of course, each new style of shoe that we figure on making 
is accurately costed, but for straight accounting purposes one aver- 
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age shoe for each factory is all that our general accounting cost 
records show. 

We can, and do, however, use these individual shoe costs as a 
means by which we measure the accuracy of the costs and profits 
determined by inventory or average production costs. From the 
former we gauge the various unit costs that comprise a shoe cost, 
since the shoes that go into the factory in any month are either 
shipped that month, or are inventoried as process at the end of the 
month. The length of time between the time the process begins 
and the time the shoe is finished is only a matter of two weeks at 
the most. Some factories put their shoes through in seven or eight 
days, which is their normal. 

The balances held against each factory, first as determined by 
the factory office itself and later proved by the general adminis- 
tration bookkeeping department, are all that the latter holds on its 
general books, after its month’s transactions have been completed. 
For balance sheet purposes these balances are carried into the 
balance sheet as inventories of merchandise on hand. On the gen- 
eral administration books these factory, or tannery, or other de- 
partment, balances are really control accounts representing inven- 
tories and are carried in a factory control ledger, which in turn is 
controlled by an account of that name in the general ledger. 

Miscellaneous Departments 

A word will suffice for all the miscellaneous departments. As 
stated, they are each charged with all the costs of operations and 
take credit for the value of business they perform for the other 
departments. The difference between the two is profit and loss. 
These departments, the very nature of the work of which is an 
expense to the company, operate at no profit or loss, but accurate 
costs are kept, nevertheless, if for nothing else than the knowledge 
that the cost of the service each performs is competitive and worth 
that department’s keep. 

Distributing Warehouses 

The distributing warehouses, as stated, operate on a discount 
allowed them on their purchases of shoes from the factories. Com- 
plete sets of accounts including income sales, cost of sales, and 
expense accounts, well defined as to detail, are kept, from which 
the complete cost of selling is easily and definitely determined. 
One account for each distributing warehouse is kept in the ad- 
ministration bookkeeping department. 

The same procedure is followed out on the chain retail stores. 
All stores accounts are kept at the home office, from which re- 
sults of operations are determined within two days after the close 
of the monthly period. 

I have dealt with the operating results at some length, as it is 
the first thing the management is interested in at the close of each 
month’s business. The routine of closing the month’s accounts is 
secondary. It is being carried out by the administration book- 
keeping department during the same days that the operating or 
manufacturing departments are getting their results together, and, 
in fact, is not completed until two days thereafter. 

The schedule of work which is involved in closing up a month’s 
accounts can be stated by the days in which that work is per- 
formed. It must be remembered that the interim month closes on 
Saturday, except at the close of each six-month period, at which 
the dates of closing are the calendar six months. 

Schedule of Work 
Monpay—First Day 

1—Receive from all departments the totals of the entire depart- 
ment’s transactions. Four people are assigned the work of check- 
ing up these totals to see that they are in accordance with what 
each department admits should be charged against it. 

2—Receive from each department the totals of purchase in- 
voices which must agree with the aggregate of the manifests and 
invoice register kept against each department in the general book- 
keeping department. 

3—Totals of factory shipments to distributing warehouses, at 
least for one or two of the smaller groups of factories, are re- 
ceived and checked up. 
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4—Totals of factory shipments to shipping trade are received. 
These totals are proved with the details of the copies of the 
shipments to jobbers, one class of our trade, already in the files 
of the administration bookkeeping department. 

5—Cash books are worked up for closing, posting all unposted 
cash items to the respective accounts in the factory control and 
general ledgers. 

6—Distribution of monthly charges against the departments are 
posted against the factory ledger controls of those departments. 


Tuespay—Seconp Day 
1—All totals of shipments to customers and totals of inter- 
departmental shipments of finished product, supplies, and other 
materials from one department to another are in by noon of this 
day. Discounts on shipments to customers, anticipated of course, 
are figured and a summary of shipments made up before the close 
of the day. Summary of the number of units (pairs) shipped is 
completed by the end of the day. 
2—Statement of charges to the out-of-town distributing houses, 
including shipments to them by the factories for shoes, is mailed 
this day. These statements also include the report of cash de- 
posits resulting from collections of customers’ accounts by those 
out-of-town distributing houses that were received by the general 
administration department in that preceding month. 
3—Work is commenced on the summary of the “transfers.” 
“Transfers” represent the sales between departments of either 
finished or partly finished merchandise or raw materials or sup- 
plies. 
4—Checking of the purchases from outside of the factories is 
completed in the morning. Condensed summaries of month’s pur- 
chases of materials by the operating plants are made up and posted. 
5—Summary of sales of ‘sundries to customers completed. 
6—Cash books closed. 
WeEpDNESDAY—THirD Day 
1—Summary of interdepartmental plant transfers completed. 
All posting to factory control and general ledger completed, with 
the exception of transfers. 
2—The accounts of all retail stores and the distributing ware- 
houses completed by this night. There are several hundred stores 
located in approximately twelve states, and the three distributing 
warehouses are located in Endicott, Jersey City, and St. Louis. 
They have all their figures completed by this day. New York 
statement will be received at the head office Thursday morning 
and the St. Louis department statement by Friday. 
3—Statement of profits for the month completed, together with’ 
letter of explanation and survey of the month’s accounts com- 
pleted, and mailed direct to the directors. 
TuurspAY—FourtH Day 
1—“Transfers” between departments posted to the factory con- 
trol ledger. General ledger trial balance taken off. 
2—Accounts receivable trial balance taken off. 
3—Payable ledger trial balance completed. 
4—Several small department’s costs, kept in the general admin- 
istration bookkeeping department, are completed. 
5—Itemized statement of month’s total costs against each de- 
partment sent out to the groups of operating departments this day. 
Frmay—FirtH Day 
1—All factory and operating department costs are received and 
month’s costs of shipments taken up on the general books. 
2—Cost of sales, both income sales to customer and depart- 
ments, posted to profit and loss ledger, and factory control ledger 
trial balance taken off. 
3—Administration and efficiency expense statements completed. 
These expenses are two of the expenses prorated to the operating 
departments. Instead of waiting until the end of the month to 
arrive at the cost of these expenses, the amount charged against 
the factories is estimated and any difference one way or the other, 
adjusted either the next month, if it is large, or accumulated until 
a larger difference does exist. 
4—Statements to customers sent out. 
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5—General profit and loss and private ledger trial balances com. 
pleted. The amount of profits as shown by the profit and log 
ledger must agree with the statement of profits sent out to th 
directors on Wednesday. 

6—Consolidated balance sheet of parent and subsidiary corporg. 
tions completed. 


Yearly Statement in Seventeen Days 


This is our customary monthly performance. At semi-anntgl 
closings we do not rush the work through quite so expeditiously 
but take a little longer to get in more accurate accruals of liabilj. 
ties affecting not only operating costs, but the balance shect. |p 
interim months such small changes resulting from accurate ac- 
cruals, are not considered so important. For these periods we 
make our results “safe” by liberal estimates, but do not waste time 
by waiting for facts down to the last penny. At semi-annual clos- 
ings, including our yearly financial statement, which is audited, 
our accounts are published not later than seventeen days after the 
close of the fiscal period. 


Complete Departmentization 


I repeat, I attribute the main reason for our ability to close our 
accounts quickly and gauge our results accurately, to the fact that 
we have our business entirely and completely departmentalized, 
where each department or group of departments is under the direct 
management and control of responsible, active people, who are 
directly charged with the operation of their departments, and who 
are dependent on no one but themselves for results. 


Like Their Own Enterprises 


Literally, we train and expect our people to operate their de- 
partments as though they were their own business enterprises, 
What I have said as to how it is done, and the schedule I have 
given as to when it is done, bear out the fact that close and direct 
contact with all departmental affairs by the people who operate 
them is the prime factor and basis that makes efficient accounting 
for us possible. 


Reducing Paper Machine Broke 


Special Number of “Zellstoff und Papier.” 28 pages. eet by Car! 
Hoffman, G.m.b.H., Berlin, SW. 11, Germany. ice 1 mark. 


In February 1926 the publishers of Zellstoff und ahead the well- 
known mouthly German technical magazine covering the pulp and 
paper industry, offered a prize of 250 marks for the best contribu- 
tion to the question: “By What Means Can Paper Machine Broke 
Be Reduced?”; and another prize of 200 marks to the best treat- 
ment of the subject: “Hints on Suction Roll Operation.” The 
prize essays were to be written before the first of the following 
April, and since that time have appeared in a number of issues 
of Zellstoff and Papier. The publishers have now collected 
the essays and printed them in a special issue of the journal. 


The reduction of paper machine broke is treated in nine 
essays, three of which are reproduced in abstracted form. The 
first prize essay, by Otto Schrag and covering nearly nine pages, 
includes a comprehensive discussion of paper machine broke, 
its causes and prevention. The factors relating to the produc- 
tion of broke are carefully analyzed, beginning with the raw 
material, through the manufacturing processes to the dry end 
of the machine. The other articles on this subject are by 
Heess, Riedel, Versock, Leisten, Peteer, Roesner, Jobs, and 
Platzner. 

The other topic for discussion, referring to sucfion roll opera- 
tion, is covered by three essays, of which the one by Brand- 
staeter is abstracted. The contribution by Kr’ use consists essen- 
tially of suggestions concerning the proper vperation of suction 
rolls. Wintermeyer, in about five pages, treats the subject 
with reference to (1) power consumption, (2) paper one-sided- 
ness, (3) roll markings, (4) screen and felt damages, and (5) 
construction and operation difficulties, Four illustrations are 
given.—J. L. P. 
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Construction News 


Park Ridge, N. J.—-Mittag & Volger, Inc., manufacturer of 
carbon papers and other processed paper stock, is completing 
plans for the construction of a new addition to its local mill, and 
will begin work at an early date. It will be two-story, reported 
to cost more than $50,000, with machinery. Walter E. Truesdel, 
29 Mountain avenue, Summit, N. J., is architect. 

Bellingham, Wash—The Bloedel-Donovan Lumber Mills, 
Inc., is projecting plans for the construction of a new pulp and 
paper mill on local site, consisting of a main one-story unit, about 
150x700 ft., to be equipped for an initial output of close to 100 
tons of material per day. The plant will give employment to 
about 300 operatives. The project will be carried out in con- 
junction with the present lumber mill operations of the company, 
and is reported to cost more than $4,000,000 with equipment. 

Brooklyn, N. Y.—Philip S. Tashman, 392 Rockaway avenue, 
wall papers, has filed plans for the construction of a new storage 
and distributing plant on neighboring site at 386 Rockaway ave- 
nue, to be five-story, 25x100 feet, reported to cost about $65,000. 
M. W. Weinstein, 93 Court street, Brooklyn, is architect. 

San Francisco, Cal—The Zellerbach Paper Company, 534 
Battery street, will soon proceed with the construction of a pro- 
posed warehouse and distributing plant at Pacific and Front 
streets, for which a general contract has been let to Barrett & 
Hilp, 918 Harrison street. It will be four-story, reinforced-con- 
crete, estimated to cost close to $250,000, with conveying and 
other handling equipment. Ellison & Russell, Pacific Building, 
are architects and engineers. 

Kingsport, Tenn.—The Mead Fiber Company is said to be 
planning the early rebuilding of the storage and distributing house 
at its plant, recently destroyed by fire, with loss reported at close 
to $50,000, including equipment, building and stock. 

Minneapolis, Minn.—The Minnesota & Ontario Paper Com- 
pany is disposing of a new bond issue of $5,000,000, a portion of 


the fund to be used for general financing, expansion, etc. E. W. 
Backus is president. 
Brooklyn, N. ¥Y.—The Rand-Kardex-Bureau, Inc., North 


Tonawanda, N. Y., manufacturer of card stocks and other paper 
filing devices, etc., has leased a four-story factory at 260 Gold 
street, 100x100 feet, and will establish a branch plant at this 
location. 

Norwich, Conn.—-The local mill of the Atlantic Carton Com- 
pany has been sold to a textile interest, and will be used for that 
branch of manufacture in the future. It is understood that equip- 
ment in the plant will be sold. 

Nashville, Tenn.—The Tennessee Extract Company, Centen- 
nial Building, Nashville, has acquired property at Sixty-third 
street and the Centennial Boulevard, and is reported to have plans 
under way for the construction of a new paper mill, to be oper- 
ated in conjunction with the local extract works. The proposed 
plant will be equipped with machinery of modern type, and is 
reported to cost in excess of $350,000. 


Kalamazoo, Mich.—Following the recent purchase of the 
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Provincial Paper Mills, Ltd., Kalamazou, Mich., by the Dominion 
Securities Corporation, Ltd., Toronto, investment securities, the 
new owner has arranged for a bond issue of $5,300,000, a portion 
of the proceeds to provide for the acquisition of the Kalamaza 
property and for contemplated expansion. It is currently reported 
that close to $8,000,000 was paid for the Kalamazoo interest: 
the company was organized eighteen years ago with capital of 
$100,000. Dillon, Read & Co., New York, investment securities, 
are interested in the project. 

Lake St. John, Ont.—The Lake St. John Power and Paper 
Company, Ltd., Toronto, E. A. Wallberg, president, has con- 
struction in progress on its new local pulp and paper mill, and 
plans to have the unit ready for service by the close of the year. 
The mill will be equipped for an initial daily output of about 
220 tons of news print. The project will include a power de- 
velopment, and is reported to cost more than $6,000,000. 

Toronto, Ont.—The Spruce Falls Power and Paper Company, 
Ltd., an interest of the Kimberly Clark Company, Neenah, Wis, 
has work under way on an addition to its mill to provide for in- 
crease both in wood pulp and finished news print departments, 
developing a total daily rated output of 440 tons of wood pulp, 
and 550 tons of paper stock. Work is also in progress on a new 
hydroelectric generating plant, to develop a capacity of about 
56,000 hp.; at a later date this plant will be increased for a 
maximum of 75,000 hp. The company has recently disposed of 
a bond issue of $13,000,000, a considerable portion of the fund 
to be used in connection with the expansion program. F. J. 
Sensenbrenner is president. 

New Companies, Etc. 

Wilmington, Del.—The Paramount Products Company, Inc.. 
care of Franklin L. Mettler, 832 Market street, Wilmington, com- 
pany representative, incorporated under Delaware laws, with capi- 
tal of $100,000, to manufacture and deal in paper and paper 
products. 

New York, N. Y.—The Star Wall Paper Corporation has 
Leen incorporated with nominal capital of $1,000, to deal in wall 
papers. The company is represented by Gold & Maran, 277 
Broadway, New York. 

New York, N. Y.—Joffe Brothers, Inc., 4077 Park avenue, 
manufacturer of paper bags, etc., has filed notice of change of 
name to the Stockholders’ Paper & Bag Corporation. 

Dover, Del.—The Alaskan International Paper Company has 
been incorporated under Delaware laws, with capital of 5,000 
shares of common stock, no par value, to manufacture and deal in 
paper specialties. The company is represented by the United 
States Corporation Company, Dover. 

Pittsburgh, Pa—The Keystone Wall Paper Supply Company 
has been organized to operate with capit- of $500, to deal in 
wall papers. S. H. Curry, Wilkinsburg, (’a., is treasurer of the 
company. 

Huntington, Ind.—The Huntington Paper Box Company has 


filed notice of increase in capital from $25,000 to $40,000, for 
expansion purposes. 
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IRON EXTRACTOR 


It consists of special magnetic tracted. Hundreds of these de 


surfaces of great power over vices are in use y and no 
which the paper stuff is made one of them has failed to give 
to pass. As a result, all the complete satisfaction. Write us OF” 
iron and many other foreign for Bulletins and full details. 


substances are completely ex- 2a Ee 
THE ROLAND T. OAKES CO., Holyoke, Mass. MAKING 


Electrical Specialists. Established 1885 
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= bearing to use 
where the utmost is 
demanded in the way of 
service, and where fail- 
ure would be most cost- 


ly.—Catalog 904. 


NYURMA~ HVUFFMANN 
BEARINGS CURPURATIVN 


Stamford — Connecticut 


PRECISION BALL.RYLLER AND THRUST BEARINGS 


EMERSON MFG. CO. 


LAWRENCE, MASS. 


See the Second-Hand Machinery ads and 
note the ABSENCE of 


EMERSON BEATING ENGINES 


They seldom wear out and are never 
thrown out. PERFECT CIRCULA- 
TION. NO “PADDLING.” 


The “EMERSON” JORDAN 


is made in several sizes, both belt and di- 
rect connected motor-drive. 


WRITE FOR DETAILS 
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Imports of Paper and Paper Stock 


NEW YORK IMPORTS 


WEEK ENDING APRIL 16, 1927 








SUMMARY 
Sf CLe lute cath enbhosesece 93 cs. 
AED a pod inatn igs tins tp ame e+ 43 bls., 1 cs. 
PS. o5 a6. bd ke cee be. 0% 17 bis., 9 cs. 
Hanging paper ..........-.0eseeeeeeceeens 5 cs. 
PE ciccscccebivnbsacereosne 739 rolls 
Printing paper .......... 204 rolls, 22 bls., 164 cs. 
Wrapping paper ........ 81 blis., 22 pkgs., 2 cs. 
ae cs. 
UE EEIOR, «:..'< se wanes oe cnenesseeses il cs. 
NE i, ok, ee wc 5 0 wemgep oso ace 59 cs. 
ID EE Soak onc ca ghv cd os cadbicevsehe eee 5 cs. 
Baryta coated paper .............eeeeee- 185 cs. 
Gee UREN BORE (aco 600.00 0c Swan's ctasenns’s 7 cs. 
Surface coated paper .........ccseceesess 140 cs. 
Motal conted QGGF .. 2. sce ccemececccsces 7 cs. 
SE, GI ae od. ps i 5 gute’ 's dna ob 0 oe pk 13 cs. 
EUSOIREUEERC OEE 6 vcwes coc genase escent 66 cs. 
pe a ee os 40 cs. 
nS. ps bspaphes sashes sssenn es 11 cs. 
CN Ge 6's op) crate R owesesecoerseceus 2 cs. 
Plter POUT occ scene eg Re stigws ocee 289 bis., 17 cs. 
NE ROE we wa CUES oe Rp ec eee wendecees 2 cs. 
BEE OEE ooo Succ vswcccsescesecsuas 3 cs. 
Se BOD MOORE ...0sthissonvessccncnies 197 rolls 
Sy SE <.sctvecrse con 1,580 rolls, 573 pkgs. 
PT GREE. a cow ivccsvgcs cdepbadvonsectve cs. 
Miscellaneous paper... .368 rolls, 311 bls., 716 cs. 
CIGARETTE PAPER 

Rennes Products Corp., Indep. Hall, Havre, 
40 

Standard Products Corp., Rochambeau, Havre, 
40 cs. 

British American Tobacco Co., Rochambean, 


Havre, 8 cs. 
A. B. Newman, Rochambeau, Havre, 5 cs. 
WALL PAPER 
F. A. Binder, Stuttgart, Bremen, 5 bls, 
F, J. Emmerich, New York, Hamburg, 7 bls. 
os Shipping Co., New York, Hamburg, 2 bis. 
F. Downing & Co., Minnekahda, ndon, 
6 bis. 1 cs. 
F. J. Emmerich, Minnekahdaz, London, 4 bls. 
a Ga ee Scythia, Liverpool, 11 bis. 
| Lloyd & Co., Scythia, Liverpool, 8 bis. 
PAPER HANGINGS 


Cc. i‘ Haynes & Co., Minnekahda, London, 5 
cs., bls. 

Whitine & Patterson Co., Inc., Olympic, South- 
ampton, 4 cs. 

A. C. Dodman, Jr., Inc., Scythia, Liverpool, 
2 bis. 

HANGING PAPER 
Hensel, Bruckman & Lorbacher, De Grasse, 


Havre;.25 cs. 
, NEWS PRINT 

Parsons & Whittemore, Inc., Stuttgart, Bremen, 
122 rolls. 

F. Henjes, Jr., New York, Hamburg, 62 rolls. 
poten, Goodwin & Co., Argosy, Hamburg, 478 
rolls. 

The Times Co., Gripsholm, Gothenburg, 77 rolls. 

PRINTING PAPER 


L. de Jonge & Co., Stadsdyk, Rotterdam, 17 cs. 
Bg Dietzgen & Co., N. Amsterdam, Rotterdam, 
25 cs. 

C. Steiner, N. Amsterdam, Rotterdam, 8 cs. 

E. Dietzgen & Co., New York, Hamburg, 17 cs. 
oe Esser Co., New York, Hamburg, 106 
rolls. 

W. Hartman, New York, Hamburg, 22 bls. 
Le Goodwin & Co., Argosy, Hamburg, 98 

Japan Paper Co., American Merchant, London, 

cs. 

P. C. Zuhlke, Arabic, Antwerp, 1 cs. 

International Forwarding Co., Thuringia, Ham- 
burg, 3 cs. 

A. Price & Son, Ambridge, Rotterdam, 91 cs. 

WRAPPING PAPER 


. Soetienn,; Jones & Co., N. Amsterdam, Rotterdam, 


C. Steiner, New York, Hamburg, 11 cs. 
Bendix Paper Co., New York, amburg, 5 cs. 
Birn & Wachenheim, Arabic, Antwerp, 10 cs. 
bs T. Barrett & Son, Gripsholm, Gothenburg, 76 
s. 
on & Wachenheim, Maine, Antwerp, 6 cs. 
C. Strype, Maine, Antwerp, 22 pkgs. 
Fossmaseiel Forwarding Co., Thuringia, Ham- 
burg, 6 cs. 


NEW YORE, BOSTON, PHILADELPHIA AND OTHER PORTS 


PACKING PAPER 


Haule Wax Paper Manfg. Co., New York, Ham- 
burg, 10 cs. 


PERGAMYN PAPER 
E. V. Hadley, New York, Hamburg, 11 cs. 
STENCIL PAPER 


home Dry Stencil Co., New York, Hamburg, 
cs. 
PHOTO PAPER 
J. J. Schroeder Banking Corp., Geo. Washing- 


ton, Bremen, 5 cs. 


BARYTA COATED PAPER 
Globe Shipping Co., Stuttgart, Bremen, 85 cs. 
Globe Shipping Co., G. Washington, Bremen, 


100 cs. 
GOLD COATED PAPER 
F. Murray Hill, Stuttgart, Bremen, 7 cs. 
SURFACE COATED PAPER 
Whiting & Patterson Co., Inc., New York, Ham- 
burg, 2 cs. 
P. C. Zuhlke, Arabic, Antwerp, 56 cs. 
Gevaert Co. of America, Arabic, Antwerp, 43 cs. 
Gevaert Co. of America, Maine, Antwerp, 26 cs. 
Whiting & Patterson Co., Inc., Thuringia, Ham- 
burg, 3 cs. 
METAL COATED PAPER 
Hensel, Bruckman &  Lorbacher, 


Bremen, 7 cs. 
COATED PAPER 
Globe Shipping Co., Maine, Antwerp, 13 cs. 
BASIC PAPER 
Globe Shipping Co., G. Washington, 


1 cs. 
DECALCOMANIA PAPER 
C, W. Sellers, eee Bremen, 2 cs. 
Phoenix Shippin Stuttgart, Bremen, 2 cs. 
C. W. Sellers, } a. York, Hamburg, 6 cs. 
L. A. Consmiller, New York, Hamburg, 8 cs. 
B. F. Drakenfeld & Co., Scythia, Liverpool, 24 
cs. (duplex). 
C. W. Sellers, G. Washington, 
L, A. Consmiller, 
cs. 


Stuttgart, 


Bremen, 


Bremen, 14 cs. 
G. Washington, Bremen, 10 


TISSUE PAPER 
Schenckers, Inc., New York, Hamburg, 30 cs. 
B. F, Drakenfeld & Co., Scythia, Liverpool, 
F. C. Strype, Scythia, Liverpool, 5 cs. 
Brooks Paper Co., Scythia, “iverpool, 
WRITING PAPER 
W. J. Byrnes, Indep. Hall, Havre, 5 cs. 
Guibout freres, Olympic, Southampton, 4 cs. 
J. E. Bernard & Co., Olympic, Southampton, 1 
cs. 
Coenca, Morrison Co., Rochambeau, Havre, 1 cs. 
COVER PAPER 
International Forwarding Co., New York, Ham- 


burg, 2 cs. 
COLORED PAPER 
P. H. Petry & Co., New York, Hamburg, 1 cs. 
FILTER PAPER 
A. Giese & Son, New York, Hamburg, 22 bis. 
H, Reeve Angel & Co., Inc., Minnekahda, Lon- 
don, 16 cs. 
H. Reeve Angel & Co., Inc., Olympic, South- 
ampton, 62 bis., 1 cs. 
if Manheimer, Olympic, Southampton, 150 bls. 
Schleicher Schull, Thuringia, Hamburg, 13 
“A. Giese & Son, Roussillon, Bordeaux, 42 bls. 
TYPON PAPER 
Globe Shipping Co., Olympic, Southampton, 2 cs. 
ALUMINUM PAPER 
H. D. Catty & Co., Maine, London, 3 cs. 


STRAW PULP BOARD 


J. P. Heffernan Paper Co., Stadsdyk, Rotterdam, 
a ae 


3 cs. 


Heffernan Paper Co., N. 
116 rolls. 

STRAW BOARD 
R. ima Paper Corp., Stadsdyk, Rotterdam, 
88 rolls. $ 

. P. Heffernan Paper Co., Stadsdyk, Rotter- 
dam, 87 rolls. 


Perkins, Goodwin & Co., Stadsdyk, Rotterdam, 


217 rolls. 
non Bros., Stadsdyk, Rotterdam, 146 rolls. 
A. Vuyk, ‘Stadsdyk, Rotterdam, 462 rolls. 


Spaulding & Tewksbury, Stadsdyk, Rotterdam, 
54 rolls. 


> Amsterdam, 
Rotterdam, 


Haas Bros., N. Amsterdam, Rotterdam, 146 
rolls, 573 pkgs. 
American rrugated Paper Prod. Co., N. Am- 


sterdam, Rotterdam, 178 rolls. 
A. Vuyk, N. Amsterdam, Rotterdam, 202 rolls. 


PAPER TUBES 
H. de Maguinn, De Grasse, Havre, 14 cs. 





MISCELLANEOUS PAPER 
Perry, Ryer & Co., Incemore, Leith, 56 cs. 
W. Bersch, Thuringia, Hamburg, 25 cs. 
7, & Zuhike, Maine, Antwerp, 71 cs. 


Cheramy Inc., Olympic, Southampton, 4 cs 
A. 5. Zabriskie, Stuttgart, Bremen, 112 bis. 
166 rolls. ; 


Coenca, Morrison Co., De Grasse, Havre, 2 cs. 
Standard Products Corp., De Grasse, Havre, 113 
cs. 
Japan Paper Co., De Grasse, Havre, 15 cs 
he “Te Stadsdyk, Rotterdam, 5 cs. 
Tamm & Co., Stadsdyk, Rotterdam, 10 cs. 
S. Gilbert, Stadsdyk, Rotterdam, 3 cs. 
E. viens = & Co., Stadsdyk, Rotterdam, 35 ¢s, 


eterschen "& Co., Stadsdyk, Rotterdam, 
3 a 18 rolls. 

P. H. Petry & Co., 
15 cs. 

F. C. Strype, N. Amsterdam, Rotterdam, 4 cs, 

W. von Doorn, N. Amsterdam, Rotterdam, |} 
cs. 


Steiner Paper Corp., N. Amsterdam, Rotterdam, 
36 cs. 


Atlantic Forwarding Co., New York, Hamburg, 
4 cs. 
E, Walker, Argosy, Hango, 24 cs. 

H. Reeve Angel & Co., Inc., Argosy, 
260 cs. 


Burroughs, Wellcome & Co., Minnekahda, Lon- 
don, 5 cs. 


N. Amsterdam, Rotterdam, 


Hango, 


The Borregaard Co., Inc., Gripsholm, Gothen- 
burg, 62 rolls, 145 bls. 

C. MacAlpine & Co., Gripsholm, Gothenburg, 
122 rolls, 54 bis. 


{i E. Anderson, Gripsholm, Gothenburg, 6 cs. 
i. de Maguinn, Rochambeau, Havre, 23 cs. 


RAGS, BAGGINGS, ETC. 


Chase National Bank, Stuttgart, Bremen, 67 
bls. rags. 

Castle & Overton, Inc., Stuttgart, Bremen, 100 
bis. rags. 

V. Galaup, De Grasse, Havre, 3 bls. rags. 

M. Snedeker Corp., Hoxie, Belfast, 99 bis. pa- 
per stock. 

Darmstadt, Scott & Courtney, Hoxie, Belfast, 
225 bis. rags 

W. H. Masson, Hoxie, Belfast, 205 bls. waste 


aper. 
Equitable Trust Co., N. Amsterdam, Rotterdam, 


15 bls. rags. 

Castle & Overton, Inc., N. Amsterdam, Rotter- 
dam, 117 bls. bagging. 

E, J. Keller Co., Inc., N. Amsterdam, Rotter- 
dam, 76 bis. rags. 


W. Schall & Co., 
thread waste. 

P. Berlowitz, Titiania, Antwerp, 205 bis 

Railway Supply & Manfg. Co., 


Titiania, Antwerp, 43 bls. 


rags. 
Titiania, Ant- 


werp, 193 bls. thread waste. 

E. J. Keller Co., Inc., Titiania, Antwerp, 482 
bls. flax waste. 

E. J. Keller Co., Inc., Titiania, Antwerp, 43 
bis, bagging. 


French American Banking Corp., Titiania, Ant- 
werp, 60 bis. bagging. 


Castle & Overton, Inc., Titiania, Antwerp, 357 
bis. rags. 

E. Butterworth & Co., Inc., Titiania, Antwerp, 
49 bis. bagging. 


American Exchange Irving Trust Co., Titiania, 
Antwerp, 21 bis, thread waste. 
V. Galaup, Indep. Hall, Havre, 414 bls. rags. 


American Rag Trading Co., Indep. Hall, Havre, 
60 bis. rags. 
Castle & Overton, Inc., Indep. Hall, Dunkirk, 


71 tw a 
zy Indep. Hall, Dunkirk, 61 bls. 


rags 
oyal Manfg. Co., Indep. Hall, Havre, 21 bls. 
rags. 


G. W. Millar & Co., Eastern Moon, Antwerp, 


5 = 
Chase National Bank, Eastern Moon, Antwerp, 
aa | bls. rags. 
E. J. Keller Co., 
36 bls. bagging. 
Congoleu: airn Co., Thuringia, Hamburg, 213 


<a 
A. H, Searle, Ambridge, Rotterdam, 17 bls. rags 


E. J. Keller Co., 7 c., Bolivier, Antwerp, 68 
bls. rags. 
Equitable Trust Co., 
rags. 
American Exchange Irving Trust Co. 
Copentenne. 274 bis. rags. 
. J. Keller Co., Inc., 
175 bis. rags. 


(Continued on page 70) 


Inc., Eastern Moon, Antwerp, 


Bolivier, Antwerp, 43 bls. 
, H. Olav, 


Skaneland, Barcelona, 
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For reliable running and average long life 


LINDSAY 
FOURDRINIER 
WIRES 


are unsurpassed 


We make them for the largest and fastest 


machines. 


Cylinder Wires All Sizes 


The Lindsay Wire 
Weaving Co. 
Collinwood Sta. CLEVELAND, OHIO 


West Virginia Pulp 


and Paper Company 
| Manufacturers of 


SUPERCALENDERED 
and 
MACHINE FINISHED BOOK 
and LITHOGRAPHIC 
PAPERS 
Offset, Envelope, Bond, Writing, Cover and 
Music Paper, High Grade Coated Book, In- 
dex Bristol, Post Card, Kraft and 
Label Papers. 
also 
Bleached Spruce Sulphite and Soda, 


raft Pulp 


| 


200 Fifth Avenue 732 Sherman Street 
New York Chicago 


503 Market St., San Francisco, Cal. 
122 East 7th St., Los Angeles, Cal. 
Sixth and Chestnut Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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The “ROTOSPRAY” 


CLAY SIFTER 
Does Not 


Vibrate or 
Gyrate 


| Supreme in Service 
as in saving 

The screen lasts 

4 to 5 times as 

long as on any 

other sifter. Life 

of machine itself 

almost indefinite. 


| Shipped on 30 
days trial. 


E== Write us to- 
7, RESIDUE ~ 


TANK 


THE ROTOSPRAY MFG. CO. 
358 West Madison St. Chicago, Ill. 


E.J. KELLER COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 


200 FIFTH AVENUE 
NEw YorRK 


FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC 
PAPER MAKERS* SUPPLIES 
COTTON, JUTE anv FLAX WASTES 
WOOD PULP AND RAG PULP 


SOLE AGENTS IN AMERICA FOR 
ETTLINGEN MITSCHERLICH UNBLEACHED SULPHITE 
ROSENBERGER BLEACHED SULPHITE 
ZILINA BLEACHED SULPHITE 


STAFFEL RAG PULP 
BLEACHED AND UNBLEACHED 
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Castle & Overton, Inc., 
bls. paper stock. 

Brown Bros. & Co., 
paper stock. 

American Exchange Irving Trust Co., G. Wash- 
ington, Bremen, 25 bls. rags. 

A. W. Fenton, Inc., Portland Maru, Leghorn, 
8 bls. rags. 

| ee Keller Co., Inc., 

222 bis. rags. 

Castle & Overton, Inc., 
229 bis. rags. 

E. J. Keller Co., 


bls. rags. 
OLD ROPE 
W. Steck & Co., Stadsdyk, Rotterdam, 53 coils. 
Brown Bros. & Co., Stadsdyk, Rotterdam, 63 


coils. 

Brown Bros. & Co., 
coils, 

Brown Bros. & Co., 
92 coils. 

W. Steck & Co., 


coils. 
Grady Travers Co., 


coils. 
Furness, Withy & Co., 
& Co., Wells City, 


coils. 

Brown Bros. 
coils. 

MANILA ROPE 

Brown Bros. & Co., N. Amsterdam, Rotterdam, 
132 pkgs. 

New York Cordage Co., 
coils, 19 pkgs. 

New York Cordage Co., Maine, Antwerp, 150 
coils. 

De Grauw, 
dam, 30 pkgs. 

American Exchange Irving Trust Co., 
Maru, Naples, 24 coils. 


SUNN ROPE 
New York Cordage Co., Arabic, 
coils. 
New York Cordage Co., 


coils. 
CASEIN 
Kalbfleisch Corp., American Legion, 
2,084 bags. 
Guerdin & Co., Roussillon, Bordeaux, 67 pop. 
Aladdinite Corp., H. Olav, Copenhagen, 5 bags. 
WOOD PULP 
Castle & Overton, Inc., Stuttgart, Bremen, 
1,802 bls. wood pulp. 

Johanson, Wales & Sparre, Inc., New York, 
Hamburg, 165 bls. sulphite, 27 tons. 

Johanson, Wales & Sparre, Inc., 
Gothenburg, 375 bis. sulphite. 

Buck, Kiaer & Co., Inc., H. Olav, 
bls. sulphite. 

D. . Hicks, Inc., Schenectady, 
125 bls. wood pulp, 25 tons. 

WOOD PULP BOARDS 
Lagerloef Trading Co., Argosy, Hango, 


18 tons. 
WOOD FLOUR 
E. M. Sergeant & Co., Gripsholm, Gothenburg, 
1,016 bags. 
F. B. Vandegrift & Co., Ambridge, Rotterdam, 
600 bls., 30,450 kilos. 


BOSTON IMPORTS 


WEEK ENDING APRIL 16, 1927 


Incemore, Scotland, 169 


Incemore, Dundee, 44 bis. 


Portland Maru, Oran, 


Roussillon, Bordeaux, 


Inc., Alicante, Barcelona, 87 


City of Pretoria, Hull, 63 
N. Amsterdam, Rotterdam, 
New York, Hamburg, 106 
Eastern Moon, Antwerp, 39 
Leith, 100 
Bristol, 235 


Incemore, 


Arabic, Antwerp, 36 


Aymar & Co., Ambridge, Rotter- 


Portland 


Antwerp, 28 


Maine, Antwerp, 40 


B. Aires, 


Gripsholm, 
Oslo, 200 
Gothenburg, 


134 bls., 


Brown Bros. & Co., Mercian, Liverpool, 153 
coils rope. 

. B. Moors & Co., 
bags hide cuttings. 

G. F. Malcolm, Mercian, Liverpool, 19 cs. tissue 
paper. 

F. S. Webster, Mercian, Liverpool, 
paper. 

aring Bros. & Co., 
coils rope. 

J. T. Lodge, Mercian, Liverpool, 39 bls. rags. 

Baring Bros. & Co.. Mercian, Manchester, 245 
bls. rags, 137 bags old pickers. 

Baring Bros. & Co., Mercian, 
bls. new cuttings, 73 bis. bagging. 

Baring Bros. Co., Mercian, Manchester, 120 
bags hide cuttings. 


Mercian, Liverpool, 203 


13 cs. tissue 


Mercian, Liverpool, 115 


Manchester, 13 


(Continued from page 68) 


Capitol National Bank, Manchester, 
127 bls. new cuttings. 

T. D. Downing & Co., 
140 bls. new cuttings. 

Perkins, Goodwin & Co., 
bis. wood pulp. 

The Borregaard Co., 
300 bls. sulphite. 

The Borregaard Co., 
1,200 bls. sulphate. 

J. Anderson & Co., 
bls. sulphite. 

American Exchange Irving Trust Co., Schenec- 
tady, Gothenburg, 3,276 bls. sulphate, 554 tons. 

Scandinavian Pulp Agency, Inc., Schenectady, 
Gothenburg, 807 bls. sulphate, 161 tons. 

Scandinavian Pulp Agency, Inc., Schenectady, 
Gothenburg, 5,080 bls. kraft pulp, 1,016 tons. 

Scandinavian Pulp Agency, Inc., Schenectady, 
Gothenburg, 2,286 bls. sulphite, 457 tons. 

D. M. Hicks, Inc., Schenectady, Gothenburg, 
125 bis. wood pulp, 25 tons. 

Buck, Kiaer & Co., Inc., 
1,200 bls. sulphite. 

Buck, Kiaer & Co., 
bls. sulphite. 


NEW ORLEANS IMPORTS 


WEEK ENDING APRIL 16, 1927 


Mercian, 
Manchester, 
Oslo, 150 
Bamble, 


Mercian, 
Louisiana, 


Inc., Louisiana, 


Inc., Louisiana, Hurum, 


Louisiana, Greaker, 4,506 


Sulina, Stockholm, 


Inc., Kolsnaren, Oslo, 1,600 


Castle & Overton, Inc., Bruges, France, 44 bls. 


rags. 


PHILADELPHIA IMPORTS 


WEEK ENDING APRIL 16, 1927 


Atterbury Bros., Inc., 
bls. wood pulp. 

The Borregaard Co., 
sulphate. 

The Borregaard Co., 
bls. sulphate. 

Atterbury & McKelvey, 
bls. sulphite. 

The Borregaard Co., Inc., 
150 bls. sulphite. 

J. Anderson & Co., 
sulphite. 

Considine Co., Louisiana, Greaker, 23 rolls news 
print. 

Stephano Bros., 


Indep. Hall, 
rette paper. 


Salomon Bros. & Co., Indep. Hall, 
bls. rags. 

Castle & Overton, 
262 bis. rags. 

D. I. Murphy, Indep. Hall, Havre, 95 bls. rags. 

Leshner Paperstock Co., Indep. Hall, Havre, 


Louisiana, Skien, 30 


Louisiana, Bamble, 300 bls. 


Louisiana, Hurum, 1,200 


Louisiana, Tofte, 1,088 


Louisiana, Greaker, 


Louisiana, Greaker, 600 bls. 


Havre, 25 cs. ciga- 


Havre, 617 


Inc., Indep. Hall, Havre, 


51 bls. rags. 

Bulkley, Dunton & Co., Indep. Hall, ——, 43 
bls. rags. 

Salomon Bros. & Co., Indep. Hall, Dunkirk, 90 
bls. rags. 

Castle & Overton, Inc., Indep. Hall, Dunkirk, 
425 bls. rags. 

J. M. agy Waste Works, Indep. Hall, Dun- 
kirk, 89 bls. ao. 

E. Butterworth & Co., Inc., Indep. Hall, Dun- 
kirk, 177 bls. rags. 

S. E. Ingber, Eastern Moon, Antwerp, 24 bls. 
a 

. A, Stone, Eastern Moon, Antwerp, 40 bls. 


rags. 

Eouitable Trust Co., 
114 bls. rags. 

Philadelphia Girard National 
Moon. Antwerp, 27 bis. rags. 

A. Hurst & Co., Eastern Moon, Antwerp, 110 
bls. rags. 

Chemical National Bank, Eastern Moon, Ant- 
werp, 108 bls. rags. 

B. Kessler, Eastern Moon, 
wrapping paper. 

Cole Co., 


Eastern Moon, Antwerp, 


Bank, Eastern 


Antwerp, 21 bls. 


Eastern Moon, Antwerp, 5 cs. 
paper. 

D. I. Murphy, Eastern Moon, Antwerp, 247 bls. 
rags. 
E. J. Keller Co., 


Inc., Eastern Moon, Antwerp, 
189 bls. rags. 


M. Friedman, Eastern Moon, Antwerp, 149 bk, 
rags. 
Castle & Overton, Inc., Eastern Moon, 
457 bis. rags. 

Capitol National Bank, Eastern Moon, 
87 bis. rags. 

S. S. Alcorn, Eastern Moon, 
2 cs. wrapping paper. 

MacBlaine Co., Eastern Moon, 
rags. 

American Exchange Irving Trust Co., 
Leghorn, 53 bls. rags. 

Birkenstein & Son, 

coils manila rope. 

Leipheimer Missimer, 
bls. rags 

R. Canovai Figli, 
bls. rags. 

S. Birkenstein Son, 
co ‘Is rope. 

H. Bailey 

paper. 

Inion National Bank, 
rags. 

Chase National Bank, Incemore, 
rope. 

Brown Bros. 


rags. 

Bulkley, 
wood pulp 

Buck, = & Co., Inc., Svanhild, Oslo, 1,600 
bls. kraft pulp. 

E. J. Keller Co., Inc., 


rags. 
Castle & 
bls, rags. 
Castle & Overton, 
bls. rags. 
Castle 
bls. rags 
Castle & Overton, 
1,101 bls. wood pulp. 
Castle & Overton, 
48 bis. rags. 
Castle & Overton, 
200 bis. rags. 


NORFOLK IMPORTS 


WEEK ENDING APRIL 16, 


Antwerp, 
Antwerp, 


Antwerp, 25 bis, 


Antwerp, 25 bis 
Livenza, 


Skaneland, Genoa, 4% 


Skaneland, Marseilles, W 


Skaneland, Marseilles, 425 


Skandland, Marseilles, 77 


& Co., Incemore, Leith, 112 cs 


Incemore, Leith, 78 bis. 


Leith, 75 coils 


& Co., Incemore, Dundee, 97 bls. 


Dunton & Cn., Holstein, ——, 525 bls. 


Alberta, Trieste, 189 bis. 


Overton, Inc., Sarcoxie, France, 410 


Inc., Binnendyk, Holland, 92 


& Overton, Inc., Hektor, France, 168 


Inc., Goettingen, Germany, 


Inc., Seattle Spirit, Germany, 


Inc., Monte Osero, Greece, 


1927 


Buck, Kiaer & Co., Inc., 
bls. sulphite. 

American 
news print. 

Guardian Trust 
news print. 

The Borregaard Co., Inc., 
1,800 bls. sulphate. 

Atterbury & MacKelvey, Louisiana, Tofte, 600 
bls. sulphite. 

. Anderson & Co., 
bls. sulphite. 

Fernstrom Paper Co., 
bls. packing paper. 

Scandinavian Pulp Agency, Inc., Schenectady, 
Gothenburg, 1,016 bls. jdighend, 203 tons. 

Scandinavian Pulp Agency, Inc., Schenectady, 
Gothenburg, 508 bis. sulphite, 101 tons. 

M. Gottesman & Co., Inc., Schenectady, Goth- 
enburg, 1,200 bls. sulphite, 203 tons. 

Parsons & Whittemore, Inc., Argosy, Hamburg, 
829 rolls news print. 

Old Dominion Paper Co., 
cs. paper. 


BALTIMORE IMPORTS 


WEEK ENDING APRIL 16, 


Louisiana, Oslo, 200 


Paper Co., Louisiana, Oslo, 25 rolls 


Co., Louisiana, Oslo, 57 rolls 


Louisiana, Bamble, 
Greaker, 1,704 


Greaker, 11 


Louisiana, 


Louisiana, 


Argosy, Hango, 24 


1927 


Atterbury & MacKelvey, Louisiana, Tofte, 3,000 
bls. sulphite pulp. 

Scandinavian Pulp gency, Inc., Schenectady, 
Gothenburg, 2,921 bls .caft pulp, 584 tons. 

Pagel, Horton & Co., Inc., Schenectady, 
enburg, 1,750 bis. sulphite, 228 tons. 

Bul ley, Dunton & Co., Holstein, ——, 
wood pulp. 

Castle & Overton, 
4,369 bls. wood pulp. 


Goth- 
525 bls. 
Germany. 


Inc., Goettingen, 
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HY DROILOID 


“The All Purpose Paper Treatment” 


“— HIGH SPEED HYDROILOID SIZING PROCESS 


149 bi Adaptable to paper machines or as separate unit 
acl WITHOUT DECREASING PRODUCTION 
| STRENGTH AND FOLDING INCREASED 


By the Improved HYDROILOID PROCESS Paper Treated over 500 Feet per Minute. 
—This is not the Limit of Speed— 


HYDROILOID 


Papers made resistant against 
Grease—Hot Liquids—Water—Rust—Tarnish—Acid—Gas—Perspiration 


WASHABLE PAPERS 
Write for particulars. 
HYDROILOID, Inc. 36 West 44th St., New York 
Associates for the United States Nason Manufacturing Co., New York 


Exclusive rights for England Hydroloid, Ltd., London 
Exclusive rights for Germany Deutsche Hydroloid, G.m.b.h., Waldhof 
Exclusive rights for France L’Hydroloid Societie Anonyme, Paris 


THE FAMOUS 


“KAMYR” 
WET MACHINE 


75 tons dry Sulphite or 
Sulphate or 50 tons 
Ground Wood per 24 
hours - Over Fifty per 
cent AIR DRY. 


PAPER MACHINERY LIMITED . 


HEAD OFFICE: 412-413 DRUMMOND BUILDING, MONTREAL, TEL. UPIOWN 4682 
M. DIR. G. L. M. HELLSTROM 


“Kamyr” Press Rolls also provided for Drying Machines - 
resulting in material saving in steam, wires, felts, etc. 
A complete line of Equipment for use in the manufacture of: 


PAPER - PULP - CARDBOARD 


Embracing the latest Scandinavian improvements. 










































































































































































New York Market Review 


Office of THE PAPER TRADE JOURNAL, 
’ > Wednesday, April 20, 1927. 
Trading in the local paper market during the past week was 


mostly along routine lines. Although the various grades of paper 
are only in moderate request at present, quotations are generally 
being well maintained, and shading is infrequent. Sales organ- 
izations of the leading paper houses are still optimistic regarding 
the future outlook, and are looking forward to a good volume 
of orders before the vacation season arrives, 


Production of news print is being keyed to keep slightly ahead 
of capacity. According to the New Print Service Bureau, the 
Canadian output during March was 174,094 tons, and the United 
States production 133,731 tons. The total North American in- 
crease for the first three months of the year was 44,147 tons. 
Stocks of news print paper in hand at Canadian and United States 
news print mills totalled 51,206 tons, equivalent to 3.9 days aver- 
age output. 

The paper board market is still in a strong position. Supplies 
on hand are limited and quotations are steady to firm. Conditions 
in the fine paper market are practically unchanged and prices are 
holding up very well. The coarse paper market is also in a satis- 
factory condition and the demand for wrapping paper shows no 
signs of slackening. 

Mechanical Pulp 

The ground wood market is somewhat easier and, for the mo- 
ment, the- demand is rather light. Now that weather conditions 
are more favorable, some increase in production is anticipated, 
and there is little fear that the manufacturers will not be able to 
take care of consumers requirements for some time to come. 


Chemical Pulp 

Labor difficulties in Norway and Sweden have apparently been 
smoothed down for the time being, and the chemical pulp market 
will probably become more stable. Attracted by easier prices an 
excellent amount of business was transacted during the past week. 
Imported bleached sulphite is now offered at from $3.50 to $4.50 
and domestic bleached sulphite at from $3.40 to $4.75. Quota- 
tions on many other of the various grades are also lower. 

Old Rope and Bagging 

Both domestic and foreign old rope are in fair request. Foreign 
manila rope is in particularly good demand. No radical price 
changes have been recorded lately. The bagging market is ex- 
hibiting a strong undertone. Burlap is also in a sound position. 
Prices on bagging are holding up to schedule in a satisfactory 
manner. 

Rags 

Very little change transpired in the rag market during the past 
week. More interest developed for white old rags, No. 1, re- 
packed, and slightly firmer prices were asked. Roofing rags were 
only in moderate request, although greater activity is expected 
from now on, due to the more attractive prices being quoted. 
The higher and lower grades of imported rags are in better re- 
quest. Prices abroad, however, are still very high. 

Waste Paper 

The fact that the western paper mills are now purchasing the 

lower grades of paper stock in greater quantities, is acting as a 
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stimulus to the waste paper market. There is also an improved 
demand for book and magazine stock. Old kraft paper is stil] 
active, Accumulations of the various grades are reported to be 
limited. Prices are practically unchanged from the recently 
reported levels. 
Twine 

Influenced mainly by the continued heavy consumption of wrap- 
ping paper, the twine market continues in a healthy condition. The 
various grades are in excellent request, while the volume of 
inquiries being received regarding future business is encouraging. 


Prices are being maintained at the schedule which has prevailed 
recently. 


Paper Monopoly Alleged by Local Dealers 

Recent hearings before the State Attorney General on charges 
that there was a monopoly in the paper and twine business in 
New York have been followed by injunction suits brought in the 
Supreme Court against the Allied Paper Bag and Twine Jobbers 
Association by three dealers in paper products. 

The plaintiffs are Henry R. Miller, trading as the Boulevard 
Paper Company; Eugene and Lazarus Salamon, doing business as 
the Papyrus Trading Company, and Robert Landman. 
represented by Miss Dorothy Straus as attorney. 

The complainants allege that the defendant association is com- 
posed of jobbers who have combined to restrict the buying and 
selling of the products mentioned, and that dealers who will not 
follow its orders are boycotted. They charge discrimination 
against their business. 


They are 


Maartmann-Moe Expresses Thanks 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 
After an extended trip through the paper mills of United States 


and Canada when K. Maartmann-Moe, general superintendent of 
Marma A/B, Sdéderhamn, Sweden, returned home, he wished to 
express his thanks to the Technical Association of the Pulp and 
Paper Industry and his fellow members for the courtesies ex- 
tended to him during his visit. 

In doing so Mr. Moe has sent Secretary MacNaughton a copy 
of the famous statue Baltespaunere, the Belt Duel, which is in 
the small park near the National Gallery, in Stockholm and for 
which Mr. MacNaughton had expressed great admiration. 

The statuette which is about 20 inches in height has been given 
a prominent place in the Association office and serves as a re- 


minder of Mr. Moe as well as the altogether delightful days 
spent in Stockholm. 


Z. M. Crane Gives $150,000 To Boys Club 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 
PittsFIELD, Mass., April 19, 1927—The directors of the Pitts- 


field Boys Club announce the gift to the club by Z. Marshall 
Crane of Dalton of $150,000 to be used for a new boys club 
building in which will be placed an auditorium and swimming, 
pool. The ‘latter will be managed so that the boys and girls at 
stated times will have access to it. 

The structure will be faced with red brick, be 2% stories high, 
and the auditorium will seat 565 persons, A new boiler room and 
central heating plant for both buildings will be located in the 
basement of the present building. 
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Paper Cutters 


Single, Duplex and Diagonal 


CUTTER KNIVES PATENT TOP SLITTER 


HAMBLET MACHINE CO. 


LAWRENCE MASS. 


SHIPPING INSURANCE 
The Use of 


ELIXMAN CORES 


protects your rolls and insures their de- 
livery to your customer in perfect condi- 
tion. ‘They eliminate claims for damages. 


SHIPPING INSURANCE 


BES). —Mazesce* 
CORE — indestructinic. 
j MADE—2.2™ 


Your two sources of supply are 
Canadian Elixman Elixman Paper Core 
Company Company 
HAMILTON, ONTARIO CORINTH, N. Y. 


SCHOPPER 


BENDING 
TESTER 


FOR BOARDS 
Gives Accurate Test for 
Bending Strength, Bend- 


; ing Angle for Leather 
Board, Wood Pulp Board, Straw Board, Etc. 


For 45 years SCHOPPER Precision Instruments 
have been the World’s Standard. 


Sole Agents for United States and Canada 


FOREIGN PAPER MILLS, INC. 
72 DUANE ST. NEW YORK 


VAR ANG C 


Give Paris a Test 
That’s a Real Test! 


MAKE IT RIGHT IN YOUR OWN 
BEATER! 


Let us send you a regular, standard 12% 
Ib. bag of Paris, so you can make a REAL 
test yourself! 

Try the Paris soaking idea—the simple 
method which makes a paste of the in- 
dustry’s “Blackest Black” so that it may be 
handled as easily and quickly as a wet clay. 
Paris, “The Blackest Black at the Lowest 
Cost,” is guaranteed to economize the pro- 
duction and enhance the quality of your 
paper stocks. 


Send for your sample of Paris. 
No obligation. 


BINNEY & SMITH Co. 41 E. 42nd St. New York City 

















































































Miscellaneous Markets 


Office of THE PAPER TRADE JOURNAL, 
. Si 5 Wednesday, April 20, 1927. 
Satisfactory conditions continue to prevail in the local chemi- 


cal market and demand during the past week was quite active for 
the season of the year. Shipments against contract are reported 
to be going forward in greater volume than in the corresponding 
period of last year. No radical changes have been recorded in 
the spot market and prices are being well maintained, with few 
breaks from former levels. 

BLANC FIXE.—The blanc fixe market remains practically un- 
changed, with both the pulp and the powder in fair request. Quo- 
tations are unaltered and the schedule which has been in existence 
for some time is showing no signs of weakness. The pulp is still 
selling at $60 per ton, in bulk, and the powder at from 4 cents to 
4% cents per pound, in barrels, at works. 

BLEACHING POWDER.—Demand for bleaching powder is 
persistent, and with accumulations not in excess of requirements, 
prices are steady to firm. Contract withdrawals are going for- 
ward at a good pace. Bleaching powder is quoted at from $2 to 
$2.40 per 100 pounds, in large drums, at works, according to quan- 
tity and grade. 

CASEIN.—No new developments were recorded in the casein 
market during the past week. Trading was mostly along routine 
lines. Stocks in hand are reported to be limited and prices are 
holding up very well. Imported casein is offered at from 19 cents 
to 20 cents a pound. Domestic casein is selling at from 18% cents 
to 19%4 cents a pound, all in bags, car lot quantities. 

CAUSTIC SODA.—Some improvement has been noticed in the 
caustic soda market. Contract shipments have been moving into 
consumption in better volume and prices are steadier than of late. 
Quotations on caustic soda range from $3 to $3.10 per 100 pounds, 
in large drums, at works. Spot car lots are quoted at $3.20 per 
100 pounds. 

CHINA CLAY.—The position of the china clay market is little 
changed. A fair amount of business was transacted during the 
week, mostly along routine lines. Prices remain unchanged. Do- 
mestic washed clay is selling at from $8 to $9 a ton, at mine, and 
pulverized at $10 per ton. Imported china clay is quoted at from 
$15 to $25 a ton, in bulk, ship side. 

CHLORINE.—Production of chlorine is reported to be proceed- 
ing in ample volume, and consumption is being maintained along 
excellent lines for the time of the year. The quotation on chlorine 
is still 4 cents a pound, in tanks, or multi-unit cars, at works, on 
contract orders. The spot quotation is from 4% cents to 4% cents 
a pound. 

ROSIN.—Despite the fact that trading in the rosin market was 
fairly active during the past week, prices continue to fluctuate. At 
the naval stores, the grades of gum rosin used in the paper mills 
are now being offered at from $11 to $11.30 per 280 pounds, ex 
dock, in barrels. Wood rosin is still quoted at $9.50 per 280 
pounds, at southern shipping points. 

SALT CAKE.—The undertone of the salt cake market is very 
strong. Manufacturers are reported to be largely sold ahead and 
supplies available for prompt shipment are said to be limited. 
Prices rule steady to firm. Salt cake is selling at from $18 to $20 
a ton, in bulk, at works. Chrome salt cake is quoted at from $14 
to $15 a ton, in bulk, at works. 

SODA ASH.—Conditions in the soda ash market appear to be 
improving and contract shipments are moving into consumption 
with greater rapidity. The price schedule is being well maintained, 
on the whole, with little talk of concessions going around. Con- 
tract quotations of soda ash, in car lots, at works, remain as fol- 
lows: in bulk, $1.3234, and in barrels, $1.5714. 

STARCH.—Demand for paper makers’ starch has quietened 
down somewhat. Quotations have declined slightly and with more 
attractive prices being offered, increased activity is anticipated in 
the starch market from now on. Special paper makers’ starch is 
now offered at $3.07 per 100 pounds, in bags, and at $3.24 per 100 
pounds, in barrels. 
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SULPHATE OF ALUMINA.—Steadiness continues to preyai 
in the sulphate of alumina market and prices are holding UP Very 
well to the previously quoted levels. Contract withdrawals are 
moving in a satisfactory manner. Commercial grades of sulphate 
of alumina are quoted at from $1.40 to $1.50 per 100 pounds, in 
at works, in car lots. The iron free is selling at from $2 to $205 
per 100 pounds, at works. 


SULPHUR.—The position of the sulphur market is Practically 
unchanged. Consumption is proceeding along normal lines and 
prices remain unaltered. Shipments against contract are moving 
into consumption in excellent volume. The grades of sulphur used 
in the paper mills are quoted at from $18 to $19 a ton, in bulk, at 
mine. 

TALC.—Trading in the talc market during the week was fairly 
active and the request for this product was seasonal. Prices are 
being maintained at former levels, in most instances. American 
talc is still offered at from $16 to $18 a ton, at eastern mines, 
French tale is quoted at from $18 to $22 a ton, ship side. 





Historic Mill Burned 


Early Saturday morning, April 9, fire totally destroyed the his- 
toric Westport Mill and Testing Laboratories of the Dorr Com. 
pany on the banks of the Saugatuck River at Westport, Conn 
The origin of the fire is unknown. 

This mill dates back to Revolutionary days when it was oper- 
ated as a cotton mill. Tucked away among the rafters was found 
recently a book containing “Articles, Rules, Orders and Regula- 
tions made, and to be observed by and between the Members of 
the Friendly Associated Cotton Spinners,” established 1795. 


The mill workers in those days were fined or expelled, accord- 
ing to this interesting document, for ungentlemanly conduct at 
meetings (including attendance while intoxicated), publishing the 
amount received as wage, fighting with another member or supe- 
rior in work, disobeying laws or participating in riots, or for “com- 
bining together to raise the price of their wages, contrary to law.” 

When cotton spinning waned in this vicinity, the mill was con- 
verted to a grist mill and furnished excellent buckwheat flour as 
far as New York City. 


After some years’ inactivity, the mill with about 35 acres of land 
was purchased by J. V. N. Dorr and used by The Dorr Com- 
pany as a testing plant and laboratory. The old water wheel con- 
tinued in use, driving generators which furnished all necessary 
light, and power for machinery with which the company made 
semi-commercial scale tests for its own work and for clients. 
Newly developed equipment was tried out here and the application 
of old equipment to new industries was determined, governing 
the construction of many chemical and industrial plants well known 
today. 


Other buildings on the property were saved by che vigorous ef- 
forts of the fire department. One is being equipped to continue 
analytical and testing work without delay while semi-commercial 
testing will be delayed only until the arrival of new machinery. 


The Dorr Company expects to rebuild the mill immediately. 


To Handle Henle Wax Paper in the South 


The Henle Wax Paper Manufacturing Company, 535-45 East 
79th street, New York, has sent out the following announcement: 

“We are pleased to announce that our Baltimore manager, 
George H. Nyquist, has been placed in charge of sales for the 
south and southwest formerly covered by our late associate, K. C. 
D. Staley. Mr. Nyquist has been in the wax paper line for the 
past seventeen years, the greater part of his time having been 
devoted to this territory, He is fully prepared to render you 
every service and your requirements will have the same careful 
attention as in the past. We trust we may continue to enjoy your 
valued patronage and bespeak for Mr. Nyquist your kind cor 
sideration.” 
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Cotton and Paper Rolls 
on COTTON ROLLS 
Friction Calenders pA RMZEN FN 
Embossing Calenders 


Hydraulic Presses and Pumps 
Successors to the Granger Foundry & Machine Co. 


The Textile-Finishing Machinery Company 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


TRADE MARK 


= oo tins 


‘AMERICAN MADE FOR aside TRADE 


DIAMOND B SPLICING TISSUE | con. portion o ou cay production ix puler 


ized, That part of it which is pulverized is, as 
HIGHEST QUALITY far as we know, the only pulverized clay which 
SPECIALLY MADE FOR THE PAPER TRADE is washed and refined before being pulverized. 


PRICES ON APPLICATION This insures greater freedom from impurities 
and an exceedingly uniform product. 


Prices of M-E pulverized clay may surprise 
you even considering this additional treatment. 


Let us submit sample and quote you. 


WATERTOWN, MASS. ee 110 William St., 
NEW YORK 


GRIFFITH-HOPE 


Dispensing Cabinets 
AND 


Fixtures 
ARE 
The STANDARD of the PAPER TRADE 
For Towels, Toilet, Napkins, Etc. 


GRIFFITH-HOPE Co., West Allis, Wisc. 
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Mixed Khaki Cut- 
as oeebense 4.50 @ 5.28 


Pak eee Cut- 


Paper 
(F. 0. b. Mill) 


Market Quotations 










































eae sd 9.50 
Quoted by Hepburn & Co., 74 Broadway, N. Y. City, to whom all inquiry, Letaers . meet aeee as 7 ro ois b0 0. tr Khaki Cut- oe 
for quotations on these or any other Securities is referred. Writings : ; tings ++: ++++e00 5.25 @ S15 
Extre s 14.00 32.00 Men’s Corduroy .. 3.7 @ 423 
” Supericg indo Gagon New Mixed Blacks 3:50 @ 15 
BONDS BID OFFERED = Tub ised |... 10.00 @15.00 Old Rags 
Advance Bag & Paper, 75 1943 ..........cccceeeeesees 101 103° yy Dasine Sled 8.00 @11.00 White, No. 1— 
A. P. W Pulp & Power, 78 1945 .........cesceeeeeness 100 102 Belle, contrect 323 @ — Repacked ........ 5.75 @ 6% 
American Writing Paper, 65 1947 ...........eeeeeeeesees 79 82 Rolls, transient ... 3.25 @ 3.50 iscellancous ..... 4.75 @ 525 
Bastrap Pulp & Paper, 6348 1940 ..........scececceveces 100 103 SS 3.65 @ 3.85 White, No. 2— 
British Columbia Pulp & Paper, 6s 1950 ............0++- 80 90° Side Runs ....... 3.00 @ 3.75 Repacked ........ 3.25 @ 375 
Beaver Products Corp., 7348 1942 ........-sseeeseeeeees 106 109 Miscellaneous ..... 2.75 @ 3.0 
Berkshire ie Prose, DE -aivkg c cobvannsas shade reas 60 80 a & S.C. ....05. 6.50 ° a St. Soiled, White.. 2.50 @ 2.75 
wn Pa Ret ME GORG concsadevivssaccescscad 94 9 M. F. ......-.002 ; : 
ee ee a wero aeons) 98 102 Coated and'Enamel 800 1500 Thirds and Blues— 
ry: per , Repacked 2.25 @2 
Cape Breton Pulp & Paper, 68 1932 ..........seeceeeeee 101 103 Ti oe eet 8.00 @15.00 Miscellaneous ..... 1.75 @ in 
Central Paper Serial 6, 6}48 1942 ..........0sseeeeeeees 89 ose ‘White No. 1... .80 @ 1.00 Black Stockings .... 3.25 @ 325 
Champion Coated Paper, 6s 1926 to 1932 98 it fates... te ie Bb 
Champion Fibre, 88 1930 ..........sesesscee00s sc. 100 a ae 100 @ 2.00 ‘Refing Rage— : 
Champion Paper Corp’n, Ist 6s 1945 ............esseeee 94 97 White No. 2...... .75 @ .85 _, trippings .. = @ 175 
Continental Paper Products, 64s 1943 ...............-+. 88 91% EE Logie canoes 90 @ 1.00 BER a mesnsastees 3, ote 
Cornell Wood Prod., 748 1937 .......0-..csscscececues 100 104° Manila. 132222222: ae ae MR Bese as Sis 
Crown Willamette Paper, 6s 1951 .......--.ceeeeeeeeees 97 101 Kraft— , eae tere ies @ 135 
RRR NOE, BO DOD. 62. 0500 c0cccccksevecceccncecs 98 102 No. 1 Domestic ... 6.25 @ 6.50 __ & * guint 95 @ 1.05 
Dells Paper & Pulp Serial, 68 1926-38 ............00e0e: *95 one No. 2 Domestic ... 5.25 @ 5.50 
Eastern Mf, .. 7s 193 eo se DE esexnhtnd 4.75 @ 5.25 
g. Co., 7s Ech obdnsksuacdctenkaseutes ven 90 93 I ed 5 - 
Eddy Paper, 7448 1931 0022-20 --eceseeeeeeeeceeeeass 99 a gee wate eee 6.50 @ 7.0 Foreign Rags 
Escana Serial, BED dh cnacsnyvenccceees es ‘ 
Filer Fibre ‘Serial, 7 ree so saro>r~-ser sets 4 4 RS 9-00 @ 9.25 New Light Silesias.. 7.00 @ 7.50 
Fort Orange Paper, 7s 1942 ...........+.00- 95 100° = Er atoteee a. Sia Light Flannelettes... 7.75 @ 8.50 
Ser POE ccs lasek secceccsccesssss, 98 ss 2 mes 720° 400 $ 3:35 Unbleached Cottons. 10.00 @11.00 
Gair Co. (The sia lala lala 104 106 ess" t7s 3 Soe New White Cuttings.10.50 @11.50 
Go., Gis 1926-297. 20000000 89 — @ 425 New Light Oxfords.. 7.00 @ 7. 
iaesmerml Pat Petites icscccacaubersiaacss wae 103° a. ...... om @ 5.50 ad ae a + $50 @ 6.50 
‘a Fiaite River Power, J+Si4s 1926-38.... 94 96 No. 2 Fibre ...... 4.75 @ 5.25 ae uttings. 3.00 @ 3.30 
= Pape, Ist, 63 1933-38 96 ie 0 eee are Cuttings. 275 @ 1% 
: EEEEERDD Dn etemeee vassirnese . mon Bogus ... 2.75 @ 3.00 No. 1 White Linens. 7.00 @ 7.75 
a a f Menominee. 7 Tie isse , vote she eggegueteeere ost eee 2 re ry 4 @ 3.25 No. 2 White Linens. 5.25 @ 6.00 
Mead Pulp & Paper, 5% “Notes MABGT ....c2esnseees a. + 00 @ 5.00 No. 3 White Linens . 4.00 @ 4.9 
anh ei ae oe |... Soe ‘News 42.50 945.00 Of) * ‘prite Linens, 3.00 @ 3.9 
Smet Gasen, te 0 te OM .................., 100° = i02 foe... 6 he Oe... 
Monroe Paper Products, 74s 1932 .....-....+-+.0sse.. 96 ms eaters 40.00 43.50 Ord Picks’ Bains’ 275 @ 3.25 
Munising Paper, 66 1929-36 .......--.....000ccccceeeee 9 id Binders’ Boards ...65.00 @70.00 Mc Ligh ote Sin 
Nekoosa Edwards, Ist Rel ee Ge 96 99° Mia. Li. Chip.52.50 @55.00 one 2 =S 
Orono Pul Paper, 6s 1943 98 ‘ood 7 5 pu Biss o23 @ 28 
p & é MEER Senearensnyonseoveneseese eee - DP cccces aes German Blue Linens. 2.50 @ 2.75 
See eee ee ss tt? o— SSS Geman Bie Cottons 2.00 © 235 
Oxiord. Paper, 6s rere ate ne ter sttee 100 Bleached, basis 25 Tee set Bem... Le © 28 
Pie Mars MAE a *hasarsnonstessoresseescenossces > i sis 3.00 00 Lindsay Garments 1.70 @ 1.75 
woe Oe Lumber, is 1338 Corcveccccccecccccccces 3 one 8 spangens >. oof s @16. Dark 1.60 @ 1.65 
en eee Co., 640 1 te ** 95 ss leach basis 15.00 16.00 DRED 5 5. upéced oe 1.50 @ 1.60 
el ‘ng — ‘6s igi. 100% _— 9 Seer: . @ French Blues ...... 2.285 @ 2.50 
a aaa Fibre, 1942 .. 98 ees 
4 Paper, 7s 1930 ..... Soueenrs 98 ach Mechanical Pulp , 
Port Alfred Pulp, 6%s 1943 . *96 sa Old Rope and Bagging 
ueens City Paper, 7s 1932 . 95 100° (Ex-Dock) . : 
ichardson Co., 6s 1938 ... 100 ace Se. 1 tanned Prices to Mill f. o. b. N. Y. 
Spanish River Pulp & Paper, 8s 194i +» 106 110 ME Tusetdesde 32.00 @34.00 Gunny No, 1— 
Stevens & Thompson Paper, 6s 1942 . ‘s 91 94 Dr ; - 134.00 @36.00 Forei 1.90 2.00 
St. Anne Paper, Sys tt sticabhasinkeseetehas Jawa 95% 98* ’ sone Mill oa errere** 1.95 e 2.08 
= ae pee, 5s pay Reena ei ereeeteertvee esses 3836 98° No. 1 Domestic ....27.00 @30.00 Wool Tares, light... 1.60 @ 1.70 
TEER Seah ss se ge Gh TE wot n nee oe ee eee te 8 ie 
ee Me EERO ni ccc nccscsesctonesssecncees 94 97 Small Mi 7 — $ aH 
Ticonderoga Pulp & EME hs ckcn cages bateseax si 95 98 Chemical Pul Pads , 
Ticonderoga Pulp & Paper, 6s 1940 ..........0c.ceeeeees 98% 100* P Manila Rope— 
ae — Cee Ps saevcadsah oe seed 6 a 101 (Ex-Dock, Atlantic Ports) Nee Belen Cut aie 373 ¢ 1" 
Westfield River Paper, REE noo ec ntcessceces ME cae Sulphite (Imported) — Hessian Jute Threads— 
Whitaker Paper, 78 1942 ........0..005 a Reeee eetnaset 103 106 Rleached ++ 3.50 @ 4.50 Foreign ........+. 3.50 @ 4.00 
Witmer- Parsons Pulp Pe MOND oe ol. cnc wnecex 63 70 Easy Bleaching --- 3.05 @ 3.25 ee eee 3.25 @ 3.50 
ait 208 
STOCKS Dum wees le 
Advance Bog SB ape, Pia Pee evektnscben sikoaniees 97 100° se seeeeee 2.75 @ 3.40 Old Waste Papers 
m. Tissue Mills, PRE RK SANS Ao064n000s pik pews 5 No. strong un 
British Columbia P. & P., Pid. ...-.........--..-.. 0. 6s 00 bleached -.-- 2.60 @ 2.80 Zo & Bor Tah) 
Brompton Pulp = Paper, "8% Sora <b kw aws gas olebaneios 93 98° s we. 1 Kraft ...... 2.70 @ 2.90 — Shavin 
Ee eas eek Cnn eeenens ceed ovens 97 0° ulphate— i y 
oN Sis * 9 "TE iapabhipeestereeeabeg 99 103° leached_......... @ 4.00 ar ate te 3 te 8 38 
Diem & Wing 7% Cum. Pid. (F. 0. b. Pul saa) Hard, White, No. 2 3.00 @ 3.15 
Donnaconna Rows. Sth scene ke % "60 Sulphite (Domestic)— Sok, White, No. 12.00 © 5.00 
ee a kk tte u ech es eg abe se vis wa 95 100 Bleached ......... 40 @ 4.75 Flat Stock— 
NO NI OR BORO os. ok. awn vdccvdavsacesce 34 37 > Bleaching Sul- Stitchless 1.25 @ 1.35 
Great Northern Paper (mew) ........--seecsscssssccces 60 70 _ ee ee 00 @,3.25 0 eanchens 38 
Hammermill Paper, 7% Pfd News Suiphite 2.65 @ 2.85 werge Mee. --- 1 @ | 
omen oe. ey re er eee 105 110 wh...” Sa 375 Solid Fiat os 1.15 @ 1.25 
mnie : oer — - 135 een Kraft ame.” 270 @ 3.40 Crumpled No. 1 .. .80 @ .90 
Hinde & Dauch, Pid. .. 100 oe aor °° fae $ 200 Solid Book eed 1.90 @ 2.10 
ia a c ous ane oe 150 None Sulphate Serecnings— . 4 Ledger Stock ...... 1.40 @ 1.50 
Midwest Box Co., Pfd. 8% .. oye 0 85 OATBE scccrecece 75 @ 85 a, a 
Midwest Box Co., Pid. 6% ..... 3 RAT Ta 65 Refined .......... 1.50 @185 wanilas— 
Louis De Jonge Co., 7% Pfd. ............ = 93 96 New Env. Cut 2.40. @ 2.60 
II GORE cn. ca ocastcecacces cancers a a P New Cuttings .... 1.60 @ 1.85 
Oxford Paper Co.. Pid... ;.---+++0reseeveerereesseeees 109 105, Domestic Rags Extra No. 1 old... 1.25 @ 1.35 
I OR OR WOE Fcc ecv a .cccsccceseseveccsss a8 re New Rags Bein scccge ‘$0 e 55 
NIN i cs ans cwacdaneece 73 77 Prices to Mill f. o. b. N. Y. s Wra 1; 70 @ .80 
an Container, Class B (par $1) .......--..seeeeeees 1 None Off. = Shirt Cuttings — Old Kraft M : : ; 
ge Kx we Co ) sbhed Sau aNesntesostroes eeedeins ace Wesse mtr New White, No. 1.11.50 @12.00 Compressed bales.. 2.00 @ 2.10 
St Regis Paper Ge, 9 Wen WL «.:-ccs1eseteessn, New Whe, No. 3.800 @ 85 
oe S ta tiver_ Paper Co, a ~ SdbnteNgebodtepesess Woneet None‘ Of New Unbleached ..10.75 @11.25 . 1 White News 1.50 e - 
oh c= f- | 2 RRR 3S is pemeeties eeeeees 7 @ res pe Sreciesene. -65 a6 
Tee eee eee eee eee eee a’ Ay aE ae % a J ! 
Whittaker Paper, 7% Cum. Pid. ..........:.s:s+ccsc0ee 97 103 Blue Overall, sc aila 7.28 @ 27s ae th oe ne © 
ew Blue Prints .. 5. @ 5. oO. ix a 37%@ 42 
* Nominal. New Soft Blacks .. 5.25 @ 5.75 Common Paper... "6 30 
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ON AND AFTER MAY FIRST 
THE CHICAGO OFFICES 


of the 


J. O. Ross Engineering Corp. 
and the 


John Waldron Corp. 


WILL BE LOCATED IN THEIR 
NEW ENLARGED QUARTERS 


Suite 1806 
208 WEST WASHINGTON STREET 
CHICAGO 
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Bright Color Effects 
with 
Quartz Quality Silicates 


Improve the color of your sheet 
with Quartz Quality Silicate. It 
intensifies whites and brightens 
other colors. Colors should be 
added in the beater after the sili- 
cate has been neutralized with 
alum. In this way all colors may 
be used. Tinted and highly 
colored papers as well as whites 
are made regularly with Quartz 
Quality Silicates. 


Philadelphia Quartz Co. 
General Offices: Philadelphia 


Prompt deliveries 
made 
from stocks in 
NEW YORK 
BOSTON 
PHILADELPHIA 
CHICAGO 


Heller & Merz have one out- 
standing policy: the pro- 
duction of the best dyestuffs 
that skill, experience and 
care can produce. That we 
have successfully main- 
tained these standards since 
1869 is of interest to those 
who demand quantity dye- 





stuffs. 
505 Hudson St, New York 
Boston Chicago Philadelphia 
287 Atlantic Ave. 146 W. Kinzie St. 114 Market St. 
Springfield, Mass. 


24 Lester Street 
Factory—NEWARK, N. J. 



















































Finished Jute— 
Dark 18 basis .... 
Light 18 basis .... 

Jute Wrapping, 3-6 

No. : 

No. 2 


4-ply a larger .. 


No. 2 Rag . 
Water Marked Sui- 
phite Bond 
— Bond 
uperfine wri = 
No. 1 fine ~~ 


x 


SII UO Got & OO 


PRERKKKKKSRKK 


Seeeeossosoooosi rics 
QOHHHHHHHHHHHHHHHHHHHHD O68 


So 
ed 


Sulphite 

Manila Tissue— 
24x36 Sheet 

White Tissue— 
20x30 sheet 

Boards, per ton— 
(De Delivered Central 
Territory— 
Plain Chip 45.00 
Solid News 47.50 


F. o. b. Mill 

Ledgers— 

Sulphite 

Rag content 

All rag 
Bonds— 

Sulphite 

Rag content 


Coated Litho js 
bel 
ute Manila No. 1 .. 


anila, Sul. No. . és 
Manila, _ No. 


Common Bogus 


Delivered New England points 


Straw Board, rolls 00 
Straw Board in 
basis 35s to 70s 
Filled 7 Board .... 
Chip Board 
Single “Manila 
lined board 
oe 7 re 
coated 
Wood — ip Board 
Binder Boards 
(F. o. b. Mills) 


Old Papers 


Shavings— 

No. 1 Hard White 3.25 
White Blank News.. 1.40 
Manila Env. Cuttings 2.00 
No. 2 Hard White .. 3.00 
No. 1 Soft White ... .03 
No. 1 Soft White ... 7 
No. 2 Mixed 
Solid Ledger Stock. . 

No. 1 Books, Heavy. 1.10 
No. 1 Books, Light. — 


-23 
22 


-19 


PAPER 


Fine Tube Yarn— 


5-ply and larger ... 27 


Basis 
Pa 


ois Twine 2-3 ply.. 
Jute Rope 

Ameri. Hemp, 6 

Sisal = Rope— 


No. 
Mania” Rope . 


CHICAGO 


@ 
@ 


41 
35 
25 


47.50 


Manila Line Chip.55.00 
Container Lined— 
(Delivered Central 
Territory) — 
85 T 


3 
s 


~“ 
ws 


bd 
3s 


Shavings— 
No. 1 Hard White. 308 
White 
tings -60 
oft Shavings. 2.90 
ixed 1.35 


“ 
o 


Env. 
No, 1 


New Kraft Cuts.. 
Manila Envelope Cut- 


. Od Ppcoenensnersgoge fe 
S&S aSasssase 


N 
w 


@ 99 © 0q8 999090000 © 
sz 


a 
wa 


No. 2. 


BOSTON 


88999999809 


7.50 


53.50 
47.50 
45.00 


ten 
a bender7S. 00 @80.00 
. 80.00 @85.00 
70.00 @75.00 


No. 1 New Manila.. 
Nc. 1 Old Manila .. 
Print Manila 

Old Kraft 

Overissue News .... 

Old Newspapers .... 

No. 1 Mixed Paper... 45 
Box Board, Chip .... 


Baggin: 
Price f. 0. b. Boston 
Gunny No. 1— 
Foreign 
Domestic 
Manila Rope— 
Foreign 
Domestic 
Mixed Rope 
Scrap burlaps .... 
Wool Tares, heavy. 
Mixed Strings 
New Burlap 


(TIOISTOISIOIONS) 


1.50 
. 1.00 
utting. 2.15 


@229988H 89 


Domestic Rags (New) 
Price f. 0. b. Boston 

Shirt Cuttings— 

New White No. 1. 

Silesias, No. 1 .. 

New Unbleached. . 

Fancy 

Washable 
Cottons—According to 

Grades—Blue— 

Blue Overalls .... 

New Black, soft . 


Domestic Rage o® 
Price f. 0. b. 
White No. 1 
Repacked 
Miscellaneous 
White No. 2— 
Repacked 
Miscellaneous .... 
Thirds and Blues— 


oo 
an 


®889 63 9 
te 
NNUWD 
uVuunnnw uw 
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PHILADELPHIA 


Paper 
F, o b. Mill 


* 
96@999HO9899S888 6 


RS2e) ShERSS 


No. 1 Jute Manila .. 
Manila oe. No, 1. 
Manila, N: 


RRS 


x 
®8998 


ip Boa 
Wood Pulp Board.. 
(Carload ‘Lots) 


eS 999 
33 888 


Best Torest, 2-ply 

(per roll) J 
Best Tarred, 3-ply... 2.10 
No. 1 Mixed Paper.. .65 


Domestic Rags (New) 
Price to Mill, f. o. b. Phila. 


Shirt Cuttings— 
New White. No. 1 
New White, No. 2 
Light Silesias .... 
Silesias. No. 1 .... 
Black Silesia, soft) 
New Unbleached .. 
Washable 
Fancy 


Cottons—according to grades— 
Blue Overall .07 
New Blue 
New Black Soft ... 

New Light Seconds 
Khaki Cuttings ... 
Corduroy 

New Canvas 

New Black Mixed . 


w= 
yew J 


e698 8 
ous 


au 
vSRH 
sss | 


— 


2 
°o 


wn 


Bagging 
F. o. b. Phils 


Gunny, No. 
Foreign. 
Domestic 
Manila Rope 
Sisal Rope 
Mixed Rope 
Scrap Burlaps .... 
Wool Tares, heavy .. 
Mixed Strings .... 
No. 1, New Light 
Burlap 


New Burlap Cuttings 2.25 


Old Papers 
F. o. b. Phila, 


Shavings— 
No. 1 Hard White 3:50 
No. 2 Hard White 3.00 
No. 1 Soft White . 2. 
No. 2 Soft White.. 
No. 1 Mixed ° 
No, 


Solid Ledger Stock. . 
Writing Paper 

No. 1 Books, heavy . 
No. 2 Books, light .. 
No. 1 New Manila .. 
No. 1 Old Manila... 
Print Manila 
Container Manila . 
Old Kraft 

Common Paper 

No. 1 Mixed er ee 
Straw Board, Chip 
Binders Board, Chip . 
Overissue News .... 
Old Newspaper .... 


Domestic Rags (ou) 
White, No. 1— 
Repacked 
Miscellaneous 
White, No. 2— 
Repacked 
Miscellaneous 
Thirds and Blues— 
Repacked 


iceiiaeees eee 
Black Stockings .. 


Roofing Stock— 


6 689698600 
oRSe Sees 


pp 
se 


PR ee 


Seeseeesosrsus sssshe 


©99888689985988 8985988 
Ree 


Ss 
so 


o 

ao 

& 

® 
se 8h 
- 


ere 
S$sa 


et et et et 


@999898 809 © 
ssssnse 


TORONTO 


Paper 
F. o. b. Mill 
Bond— 


No. 1 Sulphite.... 
No. 2 Sulphite .... 
No. 1 Color 


Ledgers (sulphite) . . 

Ledgers, No. 1 

Ledgers, No. 2 

Writing 

News f. . 
Rolls (Gavionds) — 3.25 
Sheet (carload) ... 3. 
Sheets (2 


Coated tinted 
Wrappinge— 
Rag Brown 


SIttitl 


Pulp 
(F. o. b. Mill) 


. -29.00 


Ground wooa . : 
bleach- 


Sulphite easy 
ing 


@ 30.00 


@65.00 
Sulvhite news grade.55.90 @6N.00 
Sulphite, bleacnea ..75.00 @80.00 
Sulphate J e- 


Old Waste Paper 
(In carload lots, f, o. b. Toronto) 


Shavings— 
White Env. Cut. .. 3. @ 
Soft White Book 
Shavin 
White 


Book and Ledger—_ 
Fist > azine and 
tock (old) 

Linke and Crum- 
pled Book Stock. 
Letowre and Writ- 


New Manila Cut... 
Printed Manilas . 
Kraft 


News and Scra 
Strictly Overlssue . 
Strictly Folded . 
©. 1 Mixed Paper.. 


66 


Domestic Rags 
(Price to mills, f. 0. b. Toronto) 
No. 3 wane Shirt 
@ 4 


53 ll 
0s @ 05% 





